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The officer who planned the boldest operation of French 
arms against the English, in the struggle for supremacy in 
the New World, and who fell at the head of his little force 
when a victory, he could not have dared to promise himself, 
was already assured, has nevertheless failed to obtain the 
place in history to which he is so well entitled. His very 
name has slowly and recently emerged from the shades of 
obscurity ; his native Canada and his fatherland France have 
done nothing to commemorate him; his very grave is un- 
known. 

Daniel Hyacinth Mary Liénard de Beaujeu, who so bravely 
attacked with a petty force the finest army ever sent from 
England to operate against the French, was descended from 
a family from Dauphiné, which has left its name to the 
Beaujolois, one of the divisions of that ancient province. 
The family figures in French history from the eleventh 
century. In 1210 Guichard, Sire de Beaujeu, was sent by 
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Philip Augustus as his ambassador to the Sovereign Pontiff 
Innocent III. Humbert V., Sire de Beaujeu, was Constable 
of France, and attended the coronation of Baudouin II. as 
Emperor at Constantinople. Another of the name fought 
under St. Louis in Egypt. William de Beaujeu was Grand- 
master of the Templars in 1288, and was killed at the siege 
of Antioch in 1290. They figure in later times in the annals 
of the brave. The Seigneur de Beaujeu, an officer of great 
experience and ability, fell at the siege of Montbart in 1590 ; 
another at Fontarabia in 1638; Paul Anthony Quiqueran de 
Beaujeu is famous for his imprisonment at Constantinople 
and his daring escape in the seventeenth century. One of 
this brave race commanded the man-of-war sent out as part 
of the expedition of René Cavalier de la Salle, to operate 
against the rich mining country of Mexico, by way of Texas, 
and is now receiving tardy justice from false and groundless 
charges. He sustained well the reputation of his race in the 
naval battle of La Hogue. 

One of the family, Louis Liénard de Beaujeu, born at 
Versailles, son of Philip, an officer in the royal guards and 
holding other positions at court, came to Canada before the 
close of the seventeenth century, to seek advancement in the 
marines serving in the colony. The first mention of him is 
as a member of the pious association of the Perpetual Adora- 
tion, established at Quebee in 1700. Two years after, he 
obtained a commission as ensign, and in 1704 a lieutenancy. 
On the 6th of September, 1706, at the age of twenty-four, 
he married Dénise Thérése Migeon de Branssac, widow of 
Charles Juchereau, S:2ur de St. Denis. He prospered, ob- 
taining a captaincy in 1711, and the Cross of St. Louis fifteen 
years after, and was Mayor of Quebec in 1733, and had re- 
ceived grants of land on Chambly River. 

By his marriage he had three sons and two daughters. 
The eldest son, Louis, became a priest, and, after being chap- 
lain to the Ursulines at Quebec, was confessor to Louis XVI. 
The second was Daniel Hyacinth Mary de Beaujeu, the hero 
of the Monongahela. He was born at Montreal August 19, 
1711, and at an early age entered the service in which his 
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father held a commission.! He rose rapidly, showing that 
his ability was recognized, and in 1748 we find him a cap- 
tain in the detachment of the marines which constituted the 
French troops in Canada. As such, he was one of the officers 
who attended the conference between Mr. de la Galissoniére, 
Governor of Canada, and the deputies of the Oneidas, Onon- 
dagas, Cayugas, Senecas, and Tuscaroras, at the Castle of St. 
Louis, Quebec, November 2, 1748, when the Cantons ex- 
pressed their wish to remain neutral between France and 
England.? He was next, it is said, commandant at Detroit.3 

De Beaujeu, who had evidently had experience among 
these Indians, was sent in 1750 to take command at Niagara, 
where an adroit and able officer was required to defeat the 
plans of the English, and divert the trade of the western 
antons of the Six Nations from the English establishment at 
Oswego. In August of that year he entertained at his post 
the Swedish naturalist, Peter Kalm, sending two of his offi- 
cers to guide the traveller to the Falls of Niagara, and giving 
him a letter to Captain Joncaire, whose long residence there 
made him better acquainted than any other with everything 
worth knowing of the great cataract and the neighboring 
country.6 That he soon after received the Cross of St. Louis 
shows that Beaujeu discharged his duties with ability. 

In 1755 he was sent to Fort Duquesne, with men and sup- 
plies,® and was appointed commandant of that important 
post, which was directly menaced by attack from Virginia. 
M. de Contreceeur had in the preceding winter asked to be 
recalled, and the Marquis Duquesne, when dispatching Cap- 


' Daniel, Nos Gloires Nationales, i. p. 132-137; manuscripts furnished 
by the late Count Saveuse de Beaujeu. 

? N. ¥. Colonial Documents, x. p. 187-8. 

5 Documents of Hon. M. Saveuse de Beaujeu. 

* Doc. Col. Hist. N. Y., vi. p. 592. 

5 Kalm, Letter from Albany, Sept. 2, 1750. in Bartram’s Observations 
on the Inhabitants, Climate, Soil, Rivers, Productions, Animals, and 
other matters worthy of notice, etc., London, 1751, pp. 80, 81. 

6 “Since Sieur de Beaujeu’s arrival it must be well supplied,” wrote 
Duquesne, July 6, 1755, “as he had carried with his brigade succors of 
every description.” (Doc. Col. Hist. N. Y., x. p. 300.) 
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tain de Beaujeu to relieve him, ordered Contreceeur to re- 
main at the fort till after the expected operations.' 

The officer thus sent to hold with scanty force the fort, 
which France had so boldly planted at the junction of the 
Allegheny and Monongahela, had no easy task assigned to 
him. A formidable army, commanded by General Braddock, 
composed of veteran English regiments, and Virginia colonial 
troops, well supplied with artillery, was advancing against 
Fort Duquesne. That post was in no condition to sustain a 
siege, and the force at Captain de Beaujeu’s command was 
utterly inadequate to defend it; still less was it such as to 
make it at all possible to retard the march of the enemy. 
There seemed to be no alternative but to abandon the fort 
and fall back on Fort Machault and the Fort de Ja Riviere 
au Beeuf, so as to cover the important position at Niagara. 

There was, indeed, a motley gathering of Indians near the 
fort, representing a score of tribes, from the Hurons of 
Lorette and the Abnakis of St. Francis, on the lower St. 
Lawrence, to the Ottawas of Lake Superior. But to place 
any reliance on their co-operation in such an emergency 
seemed impossible. Yet Beaujeu could not bring himself to 
wait tamely there to be crushed, or retreat in inglorious 
haste. He would not give up Fort Duquesne without strik- 
ing a blow. Canadian officers of that city had great con- 
tempt for the slow movements of the English. Buoyed up 
by this, Beaujeu resolved to advance on the enemy and form 
an ambuscade where the road they had taken crossed the 
Monongahela. Indian scouting parties had kept up regular 
reports of the advance of Braddock, and knew the topogra- 
phy of the country. The Chevalier de la Perade, soon to 
fall beside his commander, had sallied out on the 6th of July, 
and returned the next day to announce the proximity and 
strength of the enemy. Beaujeu resolved to march forth 


1 « Annales” of Mére de la Nativité, Ursuline, cited in Les Ursulines de 
Quebec, ii. p. 276. ‘This explains the presence of Contreceeur at the time 
of the battle, and his reassuming the command on Beaujeu’s death, as well 
as the consequent error in those who spoke of him as having had uninter- 
rupted command, and of Beaujeu as acting under him. 
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with all the troops that could be spared; not a dissenting 
voice seems to have been raised, and the 8th of July was 
spent in preparing to take the field. But, when Beaujeu 
visited the Indian camp and announced to the chiefs the 
decision of the French officers, there was no response. To 
his earnest appeal they at last cried: “ What, Father, do 
you wish to die and sacrifice us? The English are more 
than four thousand men, and we only eight hundred, and 
you wish to go and attack them! You see at once that 
you have no sense! We must have till to-morrow to decide.” 

There was no alternative. Precious as the moments were, 
Beaujeu was compelled to defer his march till morning. At 
daybreak, on the 9th of July, the French officers and soldiers 
gathered in the little “chapel of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin at the Beautiful River,” as that in the fort 
yas styled. The commandant knelt in the confessional 
before the gray-robed chaplain, the Recollect Father Denys 
Baron, and, when mass was said, received holy communion 
at his hands. Evidently he did not expect to return alive 
to the fort of which he had so recently assumed command.! 
Then the little party marched gayly out, numbering 72 
regular soldiers, 146 Canadians. They halted at the wig- 
wams, and Beaujeu asked the decision of the dusky allies of 
France. The chiefs sullenly replied: “ We cannot march.” 
“Tam determined to go and meet the enemy,” replied Beaujeu. 
“Will you let your Father go alone? I am sure to beat 
them.” As the French moved on, the Indians, led by the 
Huron, Athanase of Lorette, and by Pontiac, followed, till 


' “Ayant esté en confesse et fait ses devotions le mesme jour.” (Régistre 
du Fort Du Quesne, p. 28; Relations Diverses, p. 49.) The Government 
scribe who copied the Régistre at the Prothonotary’s office, Montreal, wrote 
Leonard for Liénard; but the original, as examined by my antiquarian 
friend, Rev. Felix Martin, was clearly Liénard. I may here note that the 
statement made in Potter’s American Monthly, that the Régistre was 
printed at the expense of N. B. Craig, Esq., is incorrect. The volumes of 
my Cramoisy series were all printed at my own cost, as Mr. Munsell’s books 
will show. I did not receive any aid from Mr. Craig in the matter. The 
Carter-Brown Catalogue has similarly unfounded statements as to other of 
my volumes. 
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the band (from many a tribe) numbered more than six hun- 
dred. 

Beaujeu’s plan had been to form an ambuscade at one of 
the crossings of the Monongahela; but the sun had passed 
the meridian when, as he approached the crossing nearest to 
the fort, he came in view of the van of the English army 
ascending the second slope from the river side. Gordon, the 
English engineer, who was with the carpenters in advance, 
was the first to see the French troop led by Beaujeu, who 
came bounding on, rifle in hand, his hunting dress relieved 
only by the silver gorget which betokened his rank. As he 
cheered on his men, hat in hand, the engineer’s party fell 
back on Gage’s command, and at once the quick fire of the 
French startled the whole line. The Indians had as promptly 
glided along the woods on either flank of the English pickets 
and opened fire. Gage formed his men and returned the fire 
in front with musketry and grape; on the flanks the English 
fired at invisible foes, except where an Indian would dart 
out to scalp a soldier as he tell, when the line began to yield. 
At the third volley from the English, de Beaujeu fell, pierced 
through the forehead, it is said, with a ball. His death did 
not dishearten his men; Captain Dumas, assuming command, 
kept up the fight, the disorder in the English force increas- 
ing under the murderous fire, until an attempt was made to 
reform the line, which the Indians, who had secured a com- 
manding hill, took for a general retreat. With renewed 
yells they dashed into the English line, and the rout became 
a reality. French and Indians pursued, Washington with 
his provincials in vain endeavoring to meet the French and 
Indians by their own tactics. The history of the defeat is 
well known. Washington himself said: ‘We have been 
beaten, shamefully beaten, by a handful of men!” 

Thus fell Daniel Liénard de Beaujeu, in the arms of 
victory, dying as nobly as any of his crusader ancestors on 
the fields of Palestine, Egypt, or »Tunis; and dying more 
gloriously, for not one even of his gallant race ever achieved 
so great a success, or turned a desperate cause into a trium- 
phant defeat of so superior a force. 
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As the tide of battle rolled away, his body lay on the field; 
but when the warriors returned to count the spoil, and some 
that fell were interred on the spot, the body of the brave 
commandant was carried back to the fort. His brave com- 
rades, Lieutenant de Carqueville and Ensign de la Perade, 
were interred on the 10th. The body of de Beaujeu seems to 
have been kept in honor till the 12th, when it too was com- 
mitted to the earth in the cemetery of the fort, as the chap- 
lain states in the entry in his register: 

“ Burial of Mr. De Beaujeux, Commandant of Fort 
Duquesne. The year one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
tive, the ninth of July, was killed in the battle given to the 
English, and the same day as above, Mr. Liénard Daniel, 
esquire, Sieur de Beaujeu, captain in the infantry, Comman- 
dant of Fort Duquesne and of the army, who was aged about 
forty-five years, having been at confession and performed his 
devotions the same day. His body was interred on the 
twelfth of the same month in the cemetery of Fort Duquesne 
under the title of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin at 
the Beautiful River, and this with the ordinary ceremonies 
by us, Recollect priest, undersigned, King’s chaplain in said 
fort, in testimonial whereof we have signed 

Fran DENYS BARON, P. R., 
Chaplain.” 

All trace of this cemetery disappeared when Fort Pitt was 
erected, and nothing remained to show the spot where the 
French commander in the battle of the Monongahela lay. 
In the busy city that now occupies the contested point of 
land, no tablet or memorial commemorates his services or 
death. A modest chapel in a modest church, whose pastor, 
the Rev. A. A. Lambing, has sought to gather memorials of 
the past, alone revives the name and memory of the chapel 
where Beaujeu last knelt in prayer, and where, doubtless, a 
solemn requiem was said over his remains. 

While the second empire existed, I endeavored to excite 
the interest of the French government in the captain who 
defeated a well-equipped, well-officered English army. Not 
a tablet to his memory, however, was raised. 


| Régistre du Fort du Quesne, p. 28. 
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Beaujeu did not generally, even in French works, receive 
the honor of having planned and carried out the movement 
which resulted in such a victory for the French arms. Even 
the official report gives prominence to Contreceur. Yet the 
Register of the Fort, written by the chaplain under the eye 
of Contreceeur, calls de Beaujeu “ Commandant of the Fort 
and the army.” The account by de Godefroy, an officer of 
the garrison, does not mention Contreceeur at all, and attri- 
butes the whole operation to de Beaujeu, whom it styles 
Commandarst.' Another “ Relation” from the Dépét de la 
Guerre, with details that seem to come from one present in 
the fort, also speaks of de Beaujeu as “ commandant.’ 
These certainly outweigh the opposite statements, which 
were evidently compiled in Quebee or France from such 
material as was sent to them. 

The Chevalier de Beaujeu obtained the Seigneurie of La 
Colle on Chambly River in 1733, and a revival of that 
granted to his father, which seems to have lapsed. On the 
4th of March, 1737, he married Michelle Elizabeth de 
Foucault, of the family of the Counts of that name. He 
gave his bride a bracelet which contained a miniature of 
himself, which is still preserved among the heirlooms of the 
family in Canada. From a copy of this, made for me by the 
amiable Count Saveuse de Beaujeu, the portrait which ac- 
companies this sketch was engraved. By this marriage the 
Chevalier de Beaujeu had a son, who went to France after 
the English conquest of Canada, and a daughter, who married 
Major de Charly, and with her husband settled finally at 
Tours in France. The family in Canada descends from his 
brother, Louis Liénard Villemonde or Villemomble de 
Beaujeu, who was commandant at Michilimackinac, and, 
remaining in the colony, served under the English flag in 
the war of the American Revolution. 

' Relations Diverses, pp. 9-16, 


$ 1%., p. 18. 
3 Daniel, Nos Glocres Natzonales, i. p. 142. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE COLONY OF NEW SWEDEN. 


BY CARL K. 8. SPRINCHORN. 
TRANSLATED BY PROFESSOR GREGORY B. KEEN. 


(Continued from page 44.) 


The final preparations for the equipment of the ninth 
Swedish expedition to New Sweden were made under the direc- 
tion of the bookkeeper Hans Kramer in Stockholm,and Admi- 
ral Thiessen Anckarhjelm!' at Gottenburg, from which latter 
port the colonists were to sail at the close of the year, the ship 
Ornen acting as escort to Gyllene Hajen until they should 
reach Porto Rico. The former vessel had already left Stock- 
holm on the 8th of October, and waited a month afterwards 
at Gottenburg, where the rest of the cargo (which the College 
of Commerce had purchased for the sum of 2800 riksdaler) 
was to be taken on board, and where emigrants had assembled 
in great numbers. Among these special mention ought to be 
made of Peter Lindstrém, a military engineer appointed to 
serve in a professional capacity in the colony. He was an 
intelligent and inquisitive person, and from his letters, 
reports, and maps we derive much information touching the 
history of New Sweden.? The settlers were accompanied by 
the preachers Petrus Hjort and Matthias Nertunius, the 
clergyman that had gone out on the unfortunate Kattan. 


! This active Hollander had arrived in 1644 as commander of the Dutch 
fleet, and had been ennobled and was constantly employed in the service 
of the kingdom. His numerous letters, preserved in the Archives of the 
Kingdom, prove his zeal and circumspection, especially on this occasion. 

2 The Archives of the Kingdom contain not only his letters but also an 
elegant book, comprising his journal of the voyage to and from New Sweden, 
with a description of the countries visited, their manners and customs, and 
so forth, the whole displaying a lively interest and great curiosity as to 
these, coupled with the naive ignorance of the time regarding many things 
in foreign lands. 
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No fewer than a hundred families, who had sold their pro- 
perty and come from far, were obliged to stay behind. 
Gyllene Hajen, whose dilatoriness delayed the departure of 
the expedition, at the end of January, 1654, at last arrived 
at Gottenburg, with the loss, however, of anchor and mast 
at Oresund, which necessitated her waiting for repairs 
before she could pursue her journey. 9rnen was forced, 
therefore, to sail alone directly to New Sweden. On the 
27th of January the people, with women and children num- 
bering three hundred and fifty persons, with colours flying, 
swore allegiance to the Crown of Sweden and the West India 
Company, and on the 2d of February the vessel weighed 
anchor, and, after some difficulty in overcoming obstructions 
of ice, finally succeeded in getting to sea. In the Channel 
she was arrested by an English cruiser which mistook her 
for a Dutch ship, and was compelled to touch at Dover in 
order to obtain a pass. On the 20th of March the emigrants 
stopped at one of the Canary Islands, to take in fresh provi- 
sions, but were stoned by the inhabitants, the Governor being 
obliged to send forth a drummer to proclaim peace for the 
strangers, who were afterwards received ip friendly fashion.! 
On their departure from this place, dysentery and ague began 
to ravage the multitude, too closely crowded upon the vessel, 
(partly in consequence of poor fare and the great heat,) from 
which many died, and on the 10th of April no fewer than 
one hundred and thirty (we have even seen it stated, two 
hundred and thirty) persons were sick. In the midst of all 
this, says Lindstrém, Ornen fell in with three Turkish ships, 
which threatened to attack her. Appreciating that in that 
case capture signified slavery, all made ready to defend the 
vessel to the best of their ability. Most of the cannon were 
so surrounded with luggage as not to be available; but every 


ass 


one was ordered on deck, including the sick, who also bore 


1 Lindstriém relates in his Journal that they werg everywhere treated with 
sweet-meats, and that Captain Bockhorn “sold a rascally Jutlander, whom 
he had obtained at Helsingér, for a quantity of Canary sugar and some 


casks of sirup.” 
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arms, the weaker of them supporting themselves between com- 
rades who were well. The firing soon began, when the 
strangers, seeing so many on board, feared to attack the ship, 
and sailed on their way. After this the travellers resolved to 
steer for St. Christopher, where they were well received and 
supplied with provisions and the like. Still another trial was 
reserved for them, for on the 1st of May, off the American coast, 
their vessel encountered a violent hurricane, which stripped the 
sails from the masts and threw the ship upon her side, seve- 
ral persons falling overboard and being drowned in the sea. 
After cutting off their masts, they reached a neighbouring 
bay, where they repaired the most serious damages; and on 
the 12th of May they resumed their course, sailing into 
Delaware Bay on the 18th. Two days afterwards they ar- 
rived at Fort Elfsborg, which was now deserted and in ruins, 
and on the 21st of May, being Trinity Sunday, cast anchor 
off Fort Casimir, when they discharged a Swedish salute. 
With our knowledge of the woful condition of these emi- 
grants, we cannot but wonder at the bold enterprise with 
which Rising inaugurated his administration of the affairs 
of the colony. For he immediately sent Sven Schute, with 
twenty soldiers, to the shore, to demand the surrender of the 
garrison, and, not receiving an answer to his signal, fired at 
the fort from two of the heaviest guns on his ship. Taken 
by surprise, the Dutch commandant despatched four men 
with a request for three days’ respite, which was refused, 
and, when the latter inquired the terms of the Swedes, they 
were told that they should be informed of these the following 
day at Fort Christina.!| Meanwhile, a certain Lieutenant Gyl- 


' That Rising did not perform his fatal deed on the impulse of the 
moment appears to be indicated by a document in the Archives of the 
Kingdom signed by him and superscribed “ Orders concerning Fort Casimir 
or Trinity.” Besides the general instructions given him “to persuade the 
Dutch, with just remonstrances, to leave the land,” he also cites the oral 
counsel of the:late Chancellor of the Kingdomand a letter of Erik Oxenstjerna 
(dated Upsala, Jan. 18, 1654) confirming his opinion, that “ an opportunity 
for action had now arrived, not to be let pass without culpability: aut tunc 
aut nunguam” was the phrase. 
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lengren, under orders of Schute, pressing in with some men 
through a gate, overpowered the sentinels, disarmed the 
garrison, and triumphantly displayed the Swedish flag above 
the fort. The insignificance of the structure is shown from 
the mode of its capture. The force which held it consisted of 
barely a dozen soldiers, although not less than twenty-two 
houses, inhabited by Dutch settlers, lay round about. After 
a body of Swedes, under the command of Schute, had eritered 
the fort (which was named, after the day, in honour of the 
Sacred Trinity), the Dutch soldiers received permission to 
stay or go, as they pleased.!’ The next day Ornen sailed up 
to Christina, and we ean fancy with what joy the abandoned 
colonists, for so many years without tidings from their native 
land, must have welcomed the accession of three hundred 
fellow-countrymen—the largest body of emigrants that had 
ever reached New Sweden at once. 

The situation of the settlers was certainly very miserable. 
Not only had many persons returned with Printz to Sweden, 
gone off to Virginia, or died (those who were left numbering, 
it is said, only seventy souls); but some of those, who had 
just come on Ornen, were quite ill. At the same time an 
epidemic broke out among the Indians, attributed by the 
latter to the emigrants, Rising himself being sick on his 
arrival. He recovered soon, however, and was not prevented 
by his indisposition from immediately beginning to attend, 
actively and wisely, to the affairs of the colony. Doubtless 
this large increase of numbers and resources might have as- 
sured prolonged existence to the settlement had not Rising’s 


' The foregoing and following statements are based on Lindstriéim’s Jour- 
nal and letters, and Rising’s Journal (the greater part of which has been 
destroyed by mould) and letters in the Archives of the Kingdom. In the 
Dutch documents, as usual, events are somewhat differently narrated. (See 
Hazard, op. czt., pp. 148-9.) Particularly, it is said in the Dutch accounts 
of the taking of Fort Casimir, that Rising invited the commandant to come 
to him, and, “ while they were at their liveliest and drinking toasts,” suffered 


his people to seize the place. See the minutes of fsbrandt's negotiation in 
the Archives of the Kingdom. 

2 Letter from Lindstriim to the College of Commerce, July 9, 1654, in the 
Archives of the Kingdom. 
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enterprise against Fort Casimir rendered impossible the main 
condition upon which this depended—peace with the Hol- 
landers. 

On the following day all the people at Christina assembled 
to take the oath of allegiance to Sweden and the West India 
Company, and Papegoja resigned his office as Governor into 
the hands of Rising, notwithstanding the latter had not yet 
been duly appointed to that charge. Papegoja and Schute 
continued to be the Governor’s principal assistants in the 
direction of the colony. On the 3d of June a similar meet- 
ing was held at Printzhof on Tennakong, and, singularly 
enough, even the Dutch commandant of Fort Casimir and 
the majority of his garrison swore fealty to Sweden. 

Afterwards the Governor, in company with Engineer Lind- 
strém, made a journey around the rest of the Swedish settle- 
ments, to become acquainted with the region; and finally, to 
establish relations of friendship with the natives, a meeting 
was arranged with some of the neighbouring Indians, to be 
held at Printzhof, June 17, at which no fewer than ten chiefs 
were present. A graphic account of this council is contained 
in Lindstrém’s Journal, and is cited by both Campanius and 
Acrelius.! The savages agreed to a covenant of peace and 
amity, and recognized the right of the Swedes to all the land 
which they had purchased. They also recommended the 
settlement of Passayunk, where most of them dwelt, that 
violators of this treaty might be more readily detected and 
punished. 

The day after this meeting the English Governor of Virginia, 
Lorentz Loyd, presented himself, setting forth a claim to 
New Sweden on the ground that the English first discovered 
the iand,and private individuals had received a grant of it. We 
need not say, no regard was paid to this declaration. “It 
was refuted in a masterly manner” is the testimony of Lind- 
strim. His subsequent request, that land might be purchased 
to colonize, was likewise refused by Rising, who feared other- 


! Printed in Campanius Holm, op. czt., p. 70, and in Acrelius, op. cit., 
p. 58. (Reprinted by Sprinchorn. The rest of this paragraph is substituted 
for it by the TRansLator.) 
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wise they might become as powerful here as in New Nether- 
land, where the English Puritans were a source of great 
trouble. Rising meanwhile continued his dispositions for 
the good of the colony. On the 3d of July he sent an open 
letter to all the Swedes, who had gone off to Virginia, invit- 
ing them to return, when, if they would not remain at the 
settlement, they should receive permission, and be provided 
with a pass, to betake themselves wherever they wished.' 
Certain inhabitants, who made their appearance with a law- 
suit, which was brought at Tennakong, complaining to Rising 
of Governor Printz’s severity, were recommended to reduce 
their grievance to writing and appeal to the Government of 
Sweden. 

Fort Trinity was rebuilt from its foundations, and armed 
with four fourteen-pounder cannon taken from the Ornen. 
The land nearest to Christina was divided into building 
lots for a future town of Christinahamn (Christinaport), from 
whence traflic was to be carried on with the Province of 
Virginia, with which intent, also, Rising planned the widen- 
ing of the Swedish territory to the west by means of a new 
settlement, no limit ever having been set to it in that direc- 
tion. He hoped the dissensions between the English and the 
Dutch would enable him to draw all the fur-trade to himself. 
Finally a map of the river and Swedish possessions? was 
prepared by Lindstrém, with an accurate description of the 
region. 

Her Majesty’s patent of freedom from taxation for persons, 
who settled land in the colony,’ induced many of the old in- 
habitants to take up new tracts and relinquish those already 
under culture, since these were not, like the former, exempt 
from levy; thus the territory cultivated was considerably 
enlarged. The poorer settlers were supported by Rising on 


1 The proclamation is to be found among documents relating to New 
Sweden in the Archives ef the Kingdom. 

2 The large original map was destroyed in the burning of the palace at 
Stockholm in 1697. A smaller copy is contained in the often cited work of 
Campanius Holm. 

5 See below. 
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their new plantations, on condition that they shared the crop 
with the company. Soldiers, who came out with him, must 
serve three years, when they were to receive their wages in 
merchandise or grants of land in fee. Freemen had to pay 
sixteen riksdaler as passage-money, for themselves ‘and their 
families, within three years. A singular decree was that 
issued by Rising in an “Ordinance concerning the people and 
the land,” ete.,! dated July 8, 1654, by which: “ Whoever 
bespeaks of the Company any slave over fourteen years in 
service shall give, besides the passage money received, twenty- 
four riksdaler, and the slave shall serve him six consecutive 
years, obtaining his food, shoes, and so forth, every year; 
after six years a slave shall be absolutely free.” 

In order to obtain legal acknowledgment of the Swedish 
right of possession of the country, which bad been bought at 
sundry times, Rising held a meeting with Peminacka 
(formerly mentioned) and another Indian chief, Ahepameck, 
who were regarded as proprietors of the western shore of the 
Delaware—a fact attested by two documents in the Royal 
Archives of Sweden, both dated Christina, July 8, 1654. 
According to one of these, Peminacka (whose proprietary 
rights are then recognized) certifies that he never sold Sand- 
huk or the neighbouring territory to Stuyvesant, but would 
now confirm the purchase made by the Swedes of Mitatsi- 
mint, “so that no one may hereafter gainsay or censure this 
contract, which they ratify with their marks.” 

The other document completes the first with a more pre- 
cise description of the region, which the before-named 
sachems conceded to the Swedes. Peminacka granted, 
namely, “Tana Konck or Sandhocken, with the land in the 
vicinity, as well as whut had not been bought from Fort 
Christina up to the Elve, particularly Naamans Udd, and to 


1 Among documents relating to New Sweden in the Archives of the 
Kingdom. 

2 This paper is signed with the marks of Peminacka, “as rightful pro- 
prietor,” of Ahepameck, and two other Indians, Singvri and Pinnan, as wit- 
nesses, and by Johan Rising, Joh. Bockhorn, and van Dyck. It is given 
in Appendix 2, b. 
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Marikens Udd,' inclusively, with all their appurtenances.” 
Ahepameck, on the other hand, “donated all the land from 
Marikis Hock to the half of the Schuylkill, Tennakonck, and 
another place, not named, which was sold by another rightful 
owner, with Kinsassingh, Arunameck, etc.?.... reserving 
Passajungh for himself.” The tract granted to Sven Schute 
was precisely that retained by Ahepameck; and since it was 
possible that the Government at home, without knowledge of 
the situation and conditions of its concessions, might easily 
prejudice the rights of others, Rising was not willing to allow 
Schute (or Amundsson, if he arrived) to take possession of 
the tract conferred on him, before receiving more detailed 
instructions from Sweden. In accordance with the permis- 
sion given, he selected for himself a piece of fallow land south 
of Trinity Fort, a quarter of a mile in length. As, however, 
it was situated far from his usual place of residence, he de- 
sired also to cultivate “Timmerén (Timber Island) with the 
land down to Skéldpadd Kilen (Tortoise-shell Creek).’* He 
likewise exhibited zeal and circumspection in administering 
the religious interests of the colony. Of the ministers 
(already spoken of), who came out on Ornen, one, Petrus 
Hjort, described by Rising as “both temporally and spirit- 
ually a poor parson,” was assigned a home in Fort Trinity, 


1 These names have survived in “‘ Naaman’s Creek ” and “ Marcus Hook,” 
situated on either side of the boundary between Delaware and Pennsylvania. 

2 The names here specified, without doubt, belonged to the places farthest 
north, although their site cannot be given, and only the first is indicated on 
the oldest map. This document, which only recently came to light (in 1878), 
is signed with the same marks as the former one, viz., of Peminacka and 
Ahepameck, as “ rightful proprietors,” and by Rising and van Dyck. It is 
given in Appendix 2, a. 

3 Rising to E. Oxenstjerna, June 11. In the same letter he solicits “ His 
Excellency to find him a good wife and send her over.” (Archives of the 
Kingdom.) 

4 Consequently, not as Hazard says, op. czt., p. 155. The territory desig- 
nated lay, without doubt, between Christina and the Delaware. Owing to 
the altered aspect of the tract, we can only indiedte the site of it by recalling 
the present names of Cherry Island and the Shelpot, a little stream which 
empties into the Brandywine. 
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also to be the centre of his parochial duties, while his com- 
panion, Matthias Nertunius, dwelt at Upland. 

All these orders, which were executed during the first 
months of his direction of the colony, were meutioned by 
Rising in his Report to the Government, sent home by him 
on Ornen, from which we gather our statements, when no 
other source is named. It is dated July 13, 1654, and it 
demonstrates with what earnestness he performed his duty, 
as well as the hopes he entertained concerning the work. 

The vessel Ornen sailed again from New Sweden that month, 
carrying back to their native country some of the older colo- 
nists, with Johan Papegoja, whom we meet with in Stockholm 
in March of the next year. It was impossible to get a cargo 
ready at so short notice, but a quantity of tobacco was put 
on board by Rising (purchased by him in Virginia), ordered 
to be sold on his account in Sweden. 

Returning thither, we find Gyllene Hajen lying at Gotten- 
burg for repairs, and her commander Hans Amundsson, who 
had given evidence of incapacity in his voyage on the vessel 
from Stockholm, relieved from his position. He received 
permission, however, to accompany the ship, with his family, 
to Porto Rico, to press his private claims for damages through 
the loss of Kattan (which had reduced him to penury), as 
well as to continue his journey as a colonist for New Sweden. 
In place of him, Sven H66k was commissioned to take charge 
of Gyllene Hajen, under the superior command of Henrik 
Elsvyck, of Liibeck.'’ On receipt of the news of the return 
home of Printz and the factor Huyghen, Rising was ap- 
pointed Governor, and Huyghen’s post was assigned to Els- 
vyck. The latter, as factor in New Sweden, was to “ take 
assiduous care that the cargoes and funds of the South Com- 
pany, with everything else pertaining to the corporation in 
the colony, were preserved in good condition and well and 
faithfully administered ;” and must also keep the books and 
accounts. Finally, he was instructed to settle the affair at Porto 
Rico, to which intent he was to receive the necessary papers 


' Upsala, March 4, 1654. In the Archives of the College of Commerce. 
Vou. vi1.—10 
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at Gottenburg, among them a letter to the Governor of the 
Island from the Spanish Minister Pimentelli.!’ The compen- 
sation to be demanded, both on her Majesty’s private account 
and on that of her subjects, was reckoned, at first, at 10,540 
riksdaler. Now, however, by computation of interest and 
more accurate specifications, the original amount was swelled 
to 23,129 riksdaler, although Elsvyck had authority, if diffi- 
culty was made, after defending the justice of his claim by 
every argument, to abate the interest money, and, in case 
they would not pay the residue, demand, as the least sum he 
could accept, 11,000 riksdaler? 

With a view to increasing the population of the colony, and 
extending its trade, March 16, 1654, the Government issued 
a “ Privilegium for those who purchase land or traffic in New 
Sweden or the West Indies.’ In accordance with this con- 
cession, whoever bought ground either of the Company or of 
the Indians, and was willing to recognize the jurisdiction of 
Sweden, was permitted to enjoy allodial freedom from tax- 
ation for himself and his heirs for ever. Inhabitants of the 
kingdom, who would export their goods to the colony, 
should be free from all imposts there, provided the merchan- 
dise had been procured by them in Sweden or her subject 
provinces ; and for what they exported from the colony they 
need only pay two per cent. and nothing in Sweden, and 
besides should themselves possess the right to traffic with the 
Indians. 

Meanwhile, through the unremitting zeal and liberal con- 
tributions of Admiral Anckarhjelm, Gyllene Hajen was pro- 
vided with a suitable cargo and left Gottenburg on the 15th 
of April, 1654, notwithstanding a final delay merely to pro- 
cure a carpenter. Some criminals were taken out on this 
voyage among the emigrants, the freight consisting of 
merchandise.* On the 17th of June the vessel stopped at 


' Instructions, dated Upsala, March 4. Jbed. 

? Memorial, dated Upsala, March 8. Ibid.” 

3 Printed in Stjernman, op. cit., ii. p. 768. 

* Letter of Elsvyck to the College of Commerce, March 31, in the 
Archives of the Kingdom, among documents relating to New Sweden 
{those of the Companies). 
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St. Christopher, where provisions were obtained and the 
many sick were carefully tended. Leaving here the 26th, 
they arrived at Porto Rico June 30. The new Governor, 
Don Diego Aquilera, stood on the shore, with his chief men, 
and immediately brought Elsvyck to land, in a boat, and 
examined Queen Christina’s pass. The following day the 
factor came ashore again, and delivered the letters of the 
King of Spain and Pimentelli. Some days after he presented 
his claim for compensation, which, singularly enough, is 
given in Elsvyck’s letter as amounting to 52,206 riksdaler, 
although, as we have seen, he had leave to make considerable 
abatement from his demand. 

The Governor directed his officers to examine the affair, 
and these estimated the Swedish claim at 14,030 Spanish 
dollars. Since, however, Elsvyck would not be content with 
this sum, and the Governor had no means of paying a larger 
amount, a new examination of the accounts had to be under- 
taken, and fresh orders awaited from the Spanish Government, 
and Elsvyck was obliged to be satisfied with the apparent will- 
ingness of the Governor' and the Spanish Government to pay 
the money demanded. Meanwhile Amundsson died, July 2, 
and was buried on the island, and in August Gyllene Hajen 
sailed again for New Sweden. 

On the 12th of September the vessel arrived off the Amer- 
ican coast, and, “ through the rashness, or perhaps malice, of 
the mate,” entered a bay believed to be the Delaware, but in 
fact the North River, or Hudson, the blunder not being discov- 
ered till she had reached Manhattan. In order to procure a 
pilot, Elsvyck despatched a couple of men ina boat to New Am- 
sterdam, who weredetained by Stuyvesant, who regarded this a 
favourable opportunity to avenge the taking of Fort Casimir 
by Rising. Elsvyck, who appears to have followed them 
two days afterwards, was also taken into custody, and guarded 
by some soldiers, although at liberty to go about the town 
wherever he pleased. Subsequently, the ship was brought 


' Letter from Governor Aquilera to Pimentelli, Aug. 16, 1654, among 
documents relating to New Sweden in the Archives of the Kingdom. 
* Letter of Elsvyck to E. Oxenstjerna, dated Porto Rico, Aug. 7, ibid. 
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to the place, and put under arrest, with personal freedom for 
the crew. The Governor declared it to be his purpose to ob- 
tain compensation for his Company for the loss sustained 
through the seizure of Fort Casimir, and word was sent to 
Rising, with the request to come to Manhattan for the settle- 
ment of the affair. Meanwhile Elsvyck was at liberty to 
dispose of his ship’s cargo as he desired, provided the receipts 
were deposited with Stuyvesant until matters were deter- 
mined. Rising replied, however, neither would he himself 
visit Manhattan, nor did he intend to restore Fort Casimir 
or make compensation for it. Thereupon the vessel and 
cargo were confiscated and appraised, in expectation of further 
orders from Holland. These proceedings were recited in detail 
in a writing signed October 20 (N.8.) by Stuyvesant and 
his council. Elsvyek, who was now left to himself, protested 
against this document in one dated October 17-27. In op- 
position to the allegation of the Dutch that the taking of 
Fort Casimir was the cause of their actions, he rejoined, that 
the Swedes had the right to recover a fort built on their own 
ground by the Hollanders, and that the inhabitants of that 
region voluntarily submitted to the Swedish Crown. Lastly, 
he protested against the whole procedure of the Hollanders, 
and declared he yielded only to the use of superior force. 
Naturally, the Dutch were under no obligation to answer 
this ; nevertheless, on the same day they delivered an explicit 
counter-protest, comprising, with what pertained to this affair, 
a prolix statement of the claim of the Hollanders, in general, 
to the whole of the territory on the Delaware, and closing 
with the charge of espionage on the part of Elsvyck and his 
people! This accusation Elsvyck refuted in a paper dated 
November 5 (N. §.), requesting a pass for Rising “to come 
thither and compose their differences.”? The conclusion of 
all this correspondence was that Gyllene Hajen remained in 


! The three last-mentioned papers are printed in Doc. Col. Hist. N. Y., 
pp. 77-83. 

2 Among documents relating to New Sweden in the Archives of the 
Kingdom. Elsvyck’s journal, 2b¢d., comprising the writings cited above, is 
almost entirely destroyed by mould. 
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the possession of the Dutch, and was speedily equipped by 
them for the service of their Company. Elsvyck himself 
suffered a murderous assault from one of his own people, prob- 
ably one of the criminals who accompanied the expedition, 
who had been punished several times in Sweden. The 
malefactor was condemned by the court at New Amsterdam 
to be whipped and banished from the country.’ Elsvyck 
did not arrive in New Sweden until the close of November, 
when he entered on his duties as factor. Most of his people 
remained at Manhattan. 

At the same time an imbroglio occurred between Governor 
Rising and the English in Virginia, who demanded compen- 
sation for the harm they had suffered from Printz. It ended, 
however, in mere writing, which, nevertheless, had the 
greater weight, since just then closer political bonds had been 
established between the two mother countries throdgh the 
noted Ambassador Whitelock’s mission to Sweden. The 
immediate result of this was an agreement? to lay aside the 
differences that had arisen on the Guinea coast, to which was 
added a convention for the observance of friendship between 
New Sweden and the English Colonies of America, and the 
settlement of their boundary line. Thus on this side was 
the peace of the Swedish Colony guaranteed. 

From another quarter, however, clouds were gathering, soon 
to burst in a terrible storm destructive of all Swedish might 
upon the Delaware. Since the last magnificent expedition 
from Gottenburg, the Dutch Company had come to enter- 
tain fears and take precautions for their own safety, and, 
accordingly,in April, 1654, they enlisted two hundred soldiers, 
with the intention of using them in New Netherland against 
the English. That becoming unnecessary through the peace, 
it was determined to send them to Fort Casimir.’ Not long 
afterwards news was received of the capture of this fort by 


' Hazard, op. cit., p. 167. 

* Dated Upsala, May 8, 1654, in the Archives of the Kingdom (“ Anglica”). 
In Whitelock’s diary it is dated May 12. 

3 Letter dated Amsterdam, April 29 (probably from Trotzig), in the 
Archives of the Kingdom. 
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the Swedes, a circumstance that strengthened the resolution 
of the Directors to proceed against their adversaries with open 
force. In their letters' to Stuyvesant they incite him to strain 
every nerve to revenge the outrage suffered, not only by restor- 
ing things to their former situation, but even by driving the 
Swedes from both sides of the Delaware, unless they submitted 
to the rule of the Dutch Company. They promise to send 
ships and soldiers, with plenty of ammunition, as speedily as 
possible, but exhort Stuyvesant, without waiting for these, 
to endeavour to fit out an expedition against the enemy be- 
fore they should receive reinforcement from the mother 
country. The conduct of the commander at Fort Casimir 
chagrined them deeply, and he should be severely pun- 
ished. Further, all documents should be sent to Holland, 
which tended to strengthen the right of the Company to the 
territory on the Delaware ; from whence it seems they were 
preparing for diplomatic controversies likely to arise between 
the Governments of Sweden and Holland on the score of the 
colony. 

If we revisit the mother country, we find that the change 
of sovereign in 1654 did not induce neglect of New Sweden 
like that which, ten years before, was so unfavourable to the 
development of the settlement. On the contrary, we witness, 
on the part of both the Government and the West India 
Company, the immediate putting forth of strenuous efforts to 
sustain the enterprise. December 23, 1654, King Charles X. 
sent notice to the College of Commerce, that, “since it is ob- 
served that the associates in the American Company have 
not entered into their work with the zeal required of them,” 
the College should “admonish and urge the partners to per- 
form their share of duty, or else abandon future profits.” The 
tobacco monopoly, so often renewed to the Company, until at 
last it was abolished by the sovereign, was once more con- 
ceded. On the day mentioned above a new “ privilege” was 
granted to the American Company, “that it alone might im- 


’ Two letters of November 16 and 23, 1654, printed in Doc. Col. Hist. 
N. Y., pp. 85-87. 
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port tobacco into the Kingdom,” repealing the previous 
statutes on the subject, “as an expedient not only for preserv- 
ing, strengthening, and developing New Sweden, but also for 
providing a better occasion for the nation to accustom itself 
to navigation and traffic in America as profitable pursuits.”! 
The year 1655 opened with bright prospects for the new King’s 
warlike policy in Europe, but brought with it destruction to 
the work which bore witness on the other side of the ocean to 
another Swedish King’s far-reaching plans, not unlike his own. 
There was no presentiment in Sweden of the blow the Dutch 
West India Company was preparing in the colony, orders con- 
tinuing to be issued for the improvement of thesettlement. As 
early as April, of this year, the partners of the Swedish West 
India Company, among them Johan Oxenstjerna and Géran 
Fleming, were summoned before the College of Commerce? to 
deliberate “ how the work in New Sweden might be under- 
taken aright, and to discuss its merits and the means of deriv- 
ing profit from it in time.” When the question was asked 
whether “they had a mind to continue the business, and create 
the capital for it, or relinquish their pretensions,” the associates 
proved to be not much inclined to the latter course, and it 
was resolved to take the last funds as claim for a new endow- 
ment, and to seek to enlist additional partners in the enter- 
prise.’ It seems, also, as if the founding of a new Company 
was contemplated. At least, we find in the Royal Archives, 
among papers relating to New Sweden, a document compris- 
ing “ Privileges for the Company for the Tobacco Trade in 
Southern Countries,” conceded by the King in May, 1655, 
“on the humble solicitation of the participants, to the honour 
of God’s name, and the advancement of commerce and navi- 
gation.” The Company was to enjoy exclusive right to 


! Stjernman, op. c?t., ii. p. 783. 

2 Erik Oxenstjerna was obliged, by reason of his pressing business with 
the diet and in Poland, to resign the presidency of the College, and in his 
room Olof Andersson Strimskéld was elected, who at the same time became 
Director of the American Company. 

3 From the scarcely legible minutes in the Archives of the College of 
Commerce. 
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traffic in New Sweden, should hold the land as a perpetual 
possession, on condition of recognizing the Crown of Sweden, 
and was not to appoint a Governor without “ the consent and 
ratification” of the Government. All offices, the administra- 
tion of justice, and the defence of the colony should be con- 
ducted, in accordance with Swedish law, “in the name and 
by authority” of the monarch. If the Company desired to 
establish manufactures, it might sell them freely in the King- 
dom and provinces, paying one-quarter per cent. when they 
were exported. In case of need it was to have the aid of 
military troops. Since, however, this statute did not receive 
the royal signature, and is not contained in the Registry of 
the Kingdom, these “ privileges ” must be looked upon merely 
as a proposed scheme; still they prove, by their comprehen- 
sive nature,' that the attempt was made every way to pro- 
mote the settlement and traffic of the colony. 

The misfortunes, which befell this colonization enterprise, 
and the neglect at times experienced by it probably prevented 
the Company’s reaping any direct gain at any time from their 
investment. It appears, from an “Abstract of the Resources 
of the Company of New Sweden, April 27, 1655,” that their 
funds were by no means very secure, although they reached 
158,178 riksdaler, for the chief items in the “ Abstract” are 
“stock for building the ship in Vestervik,” “the cargo of 
Ornen,” “claims for Kattan,” and “ the land of New Sweden, 
with its forts.” The goods taken out to the colony on 
Ornen had, on her arrival, been appropriated to supply the 
needs of the people, instead of being employed for barter, as 
was intended ; the demands on the score of Kattan were ex- 
tremely insecure ; and, as we are about to relate, the colony 


1 We may note, particularly, the ordinance that the land should now be 
the “perpetual possession” of the Company. As we have seen, to judge 
by ghe donations of the Government, the Crown seems to have shared the 
rights of ownership with the Company, although nothing definite was de- 
termined on the subject. Cf. “ Report of the Cgse against the Directors of 
the Tobacco Company of New Sweden, 1654-55, by Joh. Rising,” among 


documents relating to New Sweden in the Archives of the Kingdom. 
Ibid. 
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itself was very soon lost. As to the budget of the Company, 
most of which, we remember, was contributed by the Crown, 
this amounted for 1655 to 4404 riksdaler for the colony, and 
834 riksdaler for employés at Stockholm. The number of 
persons in the service had also been somewhat increased. 
Besides those already elsewhere named, there were now 
added “one captain, one ensign, one engineer,” and so forth, 
the “common soldiers” numbering thirty-six. 

In the mean time, the Company (whether the old one or 
another recently formed with the same leaders) succeeded in 
fitting out the tenth and last expedition to New Sweden. 
The ship selected to carry this was the Mercurius, which was 
ready to take in her cargo in July, but was obliged to wait 
until October for a barge with cannon and ammunition. 
Her cargo comprised, besides other things, “a goodly quan- 
tity of linen, tow, and woollen stuffs,” together with salt. 
The commander was Henrik Huyghen, and among the emi- 
grants, who numbered eighty-eight souls, not counting the 
crew, including six Finnish families from Virmland, were 
Johan Papegoja and a Lutheran minister called “ Terr Ma- 
thias.” About a hundred persons were turned away on this 
occasion, also, for lack of room. The cost of equipment at 
Gottenburg alone came to 10,700 daler koppar. Rising was 
now commissioned by the College of Commerce “ Command- 
ant” in the colony, under date of July 30, 1655, and a letter 
to him promised that a new vessel should soon be sent out. 
The Mercurius sailed on the 16th of October, but, in conse- 
quence of a contrary wind, lay off Gottenburg for some time, 
where we leave her for the present. 

While these preparations were making in Sweden, consum- 
ing too much time to be of any advantage to the colony, and 
only serving to alarm and hasten the measures of the Dutch 
Company, the latter was putting forth supreme exertions to 
give the coup-de-grdce to the settlement. The ship De Waag 


1 “ Account of the servants of the American Company, etc.,” among docu- 
ments relating to the Swedish Trading Companies and New Sweden, in the 
Archives of the Kingdom. 
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(The Scales), of thirty-six guns, chartered from the burgo- 
masters of Amsterdam, was fitted out in April, and furnished 
with a crew of two hundred men. The expedition against 
New Sweden was to start immediately on her arrival at 
Manhattan, the directors anxiously urging despatch, in order 
to anticipate the projected expedition from Sweden. As for 
the inhabitants of the Swedish settlement, it was prescribed 
that they should be permitted to retain the ground occupied 
by Christina, with a little land for the culture of tobacco, 
provided they would submit to the Dutch Government and 
Company.' The final dispositions were made by Stuyvesant, 
during August, in New Amsterdam. The people in New 
Netherland were invited to take part in the expedition, with 
promise of compensation for any loss they might sustain ; 
and captains were obliged either to turn over their vessels 
to the participants in it, or to give them two of their crew, 
with a goodly quantity of provisions, in which requisition,’ 
actually, a French vessel was included. A small army of be- 
tween six and seven hundred men was thus gathered together, 
which was distributed upon a fleet of seven vessels, the princi- 
pal one being De Waag, which was commanded by Stuyvesant 
in person. At the last moment the Dutch Governor sought 
to consecrate the enterprise by appointing for his province 
a day of public fasting, prayer, and thanksgiving, August 
15-25, solely for the purpose of “ beseeching the only good 
God, that it might please him to grant success to the pro- 
posed undertaking, that it might lead to greater tranquillity 
and the enlargement of the province, and render the same 
prosperous and happy, to the glory of God’s name.” 
Although the Hollanders endeavoured by every means to 
prevent intelligence of these preparations from reaching the 
Swedish colony, the Indians had informed the latter that an 
attack was to be made upon Fort Trinity with four ships. 
Rising, also, had sent a couple of persons to New Netherland 


! Letter of the Directors in Doc. Col. Hist. N. Y., vol. xii. pp. 88, 90, 91. 
2 Doc. Col. Hist. N. Y., vol. xii. pp. 95-96. 
3 Jbid., p. 91. : 
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to discover their intentions, and, in a letter to the College of 
Commerce,' urged Elsvyck to hasten to his aid with men 
and means. He likewise got ready to repel the enemy, if 
possible, strengthening the garrison of Fort Trinity, and 
furnishing them with a fresh supply of ammunition, and so 
forth. Commandant Schute was ordered not to permit the 
vessels to pass the fort, and, in case they tried to do so, was 
to discharge his cannon at them. 

On the 30th of August, 1655 (at the same time as the fleet 
of the States-General was steering for the Baltic Sea, where 
it was quickly to appear in the interest of the enemies of 
Sweden, the very day Warsaw surrendered unconditionally 
to the Swedish king), the ships of the Dutch West India 
Company entered Delaware Bay and cast anchor before the 
former Elfsborg. Preparations for the assault on Fort 
Trinity were completed here. The Dutch forces were dis- 
tributed in divisions, and some Swedish freemen were taken 
prisoners. The next day, “with blowing of trumpets and 
beating of drums,” the fleet sailed so close by the fort that 
Lindstrém wanted to fire upon them, but was not suffered 
to do so by the Commandant in consequence of the vessels 
striking their sails. This, however, was only for the purpose 
of landing a small force a little distance above the fort, to cut 
off communication with Christina, and two men were imme- 
diately sent to demand of the Commandant the restoration of 
their lawful property to the Hollanders. Schute replied, 
that he had orders to defend the place, and desired Stuy- 
vesant to appeal to Rising. He was requested to meet the 
former outside of the fort, and, when he again invited the 
Dutch Director-General to appeal to Rising, he received the 
response from Stuyvesant: “Rising did not send me word 
when he captured Fort Casimir, and I shall take the work if 
it were hung on chains.” The troops afterwards drawing 
nearer, Schute solicited a delay until the next day, which 
was accorded, the Hollanders requiring the night to make 


' Dated August 7. Among documents relating to New Sweden in the 
Archives of the Kingdom. 
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their dispositions for the siege. The little garrison in the 
fort (which numbered only forty-seven men),' having reason 
to fear resistance would end disastrously, to borrow the words 
of a document of the time, now began “to mutiny, and, 
frightened by the Swedish corporal Kiimpe, who carried the 
message to Stuyvesant, became rebellious. The Commandant 
went among them, however, and said: ‘Comrades, what is 
the matter with you? Will you turn rebels at this moment, 
with the enemy before the fort?’ The majority replying, 
‘we neither will nor can hold out,’ the Commandant cried 
out loudly in the fort,‘ whoever will be an honest fellow, 
and serve his superiors, let him leave this seditious crowd.’ ” 
Whereupon all went over to the Commandant except fifteen 
or sixteen, who were disarmed and put under arrest. A 
couple of deserters found opportunity to leave the fort (from 
whom Stuyvesant learned the state of affairs), and a third 
leaped over the bank, but “ was shot in the foot by Lieutenant 
Gyllengren, and kept in the fort, where subsequently he died.” 

Meanwhile the Commandant contrived to send word by 
night to Christina, and was exhorted by Governor Rising to 
stand firm. Next morning, however (September 1), Stuy- 
vesant and Schute had a fresh meeting, and the latter, being 
summoned to capitulate, replied, he did not believe that 
Stuyvesant would venture to seize His Majesty’s fort, but was 
answered that both it and the land belonged to the States- 
General and the West India Company, and was warned that, 
if one Dutchman lost his life, not a single Swede should be 
spared. For the purpose of showing Stuyvesant his orders 
concerning Fort Trinity, Schute was taken on board De 
Waag, where presently he agreed to surrender. A Dutch 
troop followed at his heels to the fort, the doors of which he 
commanded to be opened, proclaiming that honourable condi- 


1 Minutes of the College of Commerce, April 17, 1656. 

2 “Trial of Sven Schute,” etc., among documents relating to New Sweden 
in the Archives of Sweden. This is the source of our narrative of the occur- 
rences at Fort Trinity. Excepting dissimilarity of dates, it accords, in the 
main, with the Dutch account of Stuyvesant printed in Doc. Col. Hist. N. Y., 
vol. xii. p. 101. 
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tions had been made. On hearing of Schute’s perilous situa- 
tion, Rising had immediately despatched to his relief a small 
reinforcement of ten men, who, crossing Christina Creek, 
directly below the fort, early in the morning, fell in with fifty 
or sixty Ilollanders, and, a skirmish ensuing, were taken 
prisoners, with the exception of two, who succeeded in re- 
passing the stream in their boat. A couple of cannon shot 
were then fired from the fort, driving the Dutchmen out of 
range. 

Fort Trinity was now surrendered, the Commandant and 
other officers being promised security for their persons and 
private property, and permission being granted to take back 
to Sweden the four iron guns and five field-pieces constitut- 
ing its armament, the muskets of the Crown being accredited 
to the Commandant. The latter marched out with twelve 
men fully armed, as his body-guard, and colours flying, and 
at noon the fort was occupied by the Dutch.'' Schute having 
neglected to specify, among the conditions of surrender, 
whither the garrison should betake themselves, on being 
scornfully asked, where they proposed to go, they answered 
“to Christina.” Their expectations were not realized, 
however, and the majority of them were sent off to Manhat- 
tan.2 Some swore allegiance to the Hollanders. During the 
surrendering of the fort Factor Elsvyck arrived from Rising 
to learn the purpose of the Dutch, and see Stuyvesant’s 
orders. He urged the latter to cease from his enterprise 
and be content with the recapture of Fort Casimir. This 
Stuyvesant declined, declaring his intention to possess him- 
self of the whole territory on the river. Elsvyck barely 
escaped being treated as a spy, and, on his sending an account 
of the situation to Christina, preparations were immediately 


' The conditions of capitulation are printed in Acrelius, op. czt., where 
the date, however, is incorrectly given as September 16. (They are printed 
in fall by Dr. Sprinchorn, the summary in the text being substituted for them 
by the Transtaror.) 

2 Lindstrém’s Journal, in the Archives of the Kingdom, and Stuyvesant’s 
Report, in Doc. Col. Hist. N. Y., vol. xii. p. 101, likewise printed in 
Acrelius, op. cit. 
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made for the defence of the latter place. As many inhabit- 
ants as possible were received into the fort, and the men 
worked day and night, strengthening the walls and filling 
the gabions. 

On the following day the Dutch began to move towards 
the place, and made their appearance on the south bank of 
Christina Creek. The day after, they took possession of a 
house in the vicinity, and began to throw up a battery. 
Rising, continually feigning to discredit hostile designs, sent 
his Lieutenant Sven Héék, with a drummer and a boatman, 
across the stream, to inquire the purpose of their coming. 
Notwithstanding these men had received assurance from the 
Hollanders of a safe return, before they landed, they were 
taken into custody, and Héék was sent to Stuyvesant, whose 
vessel still lay at Fort Trinity. On the 4th of September the 
battery was finished, and the next day the fleet came sailing 
into Christina Creek and up the Fishkil. Part of the troops 
landed on Timber Island, where a battery was erected, while 
others crossed the Fishkil and encamped north of the fort, on 
the site of the projected town of Christinahamn, and a battery 
was likewise constructed west of the fort. Thus the latter 
was threatened by no fewer than four batteries, besides the 
Dutch vessels which lay at the mouth of the Christina.! 
When Rising “ discharged two of his pieces, to clean them 
out, the party on Timber Island sent some shot over the 
heads of the Swedes, while the men on the west side of the 
fort fired whole volleys, as proof that they were there.” 

Hereupon Stuyvesant despatched an Indian to the Swedish 
Commandant with a summons to capitulate, demanding that 
the Swedes should either vacate the country or submit to 
Dutch rule. To this Rising replied by the same messenger 
that he would send his answer by special embassy. <A 
council of war was then held, at which it was resolved to act 
on the defensive, and in case of an assault make the best 
stand possible; in consequence, however, of their weakness, 


! Engineer Lindstrém’s drawing of Fort Christina and the siege is in the 
Archives of the Kingdom. Copies of it are given in Ferris and Campa- 
nius Holm, op. czt. 
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not to begin hostilities. The day after, September 7, Elsvyck, 
Van Dyck, and Peter Rambo were sent as deputies to auswer 
Stuyvesant, who was on board De Waag, in front of the fort. 
A written memorandum had been furnished them by Rising, 
requiring them to maintain their dignity as far as possible, 
the very first paragraph bidding them “above all things 
have a care of the high eminence and honour of His 
Royal Majesty of Sweden, and afterwards of the reputation 
of the General College of Commerce,” and exact of Stuy- 
vesant “ recognition and use of the titles properly belonging 
to himself and other Swedish officers.” They were to con- 
vince Stuyvesant of the right of Sweden to their territory 
both through purchase and by long-continued, undisputed 
possession, and were to exhort him to refrain from all hostil- 
ity which might lead toa breach between the mother tountry 
and the States-General. The main cause of Rising’s capture 
of Fort Casimir was the Commandant’s readiness to surrender 
it; “had the gates been closed, or the least resistance 
offered,” says the Swedish Governor, “I should have passed 
by.” Finally, if no “ remonstrances avail,” says he, “ Stuy- 
vesant must be informed that we will defend the fort with 
all our might, and hold it to the last, protesting before God 
and the whole world that he will be responsible for all the 
blood that may bespilt.” The last item in the memorandum 
is significant of the nature of the situation. “If it so hap- 
pens that Stuyvesant suggests any measures to be agreed to, 
although it is not presumed that they will be other than un- 
reasonable, nevertheless Mr. Elsvyck and his associates may 
engage in a conference on the subject.’ 

Notwithstanding this was propounded to Stuyvesant, he 
did not suffer himself to be deterred from prosecuting his 
undertaking, and appealed to his instructions. His people 
roamed about the Swedish settlements in a hostile manner, 


1 The Memorial, among documents relating to New Sweden in the 
Archives of the Kingdom. The above account of the occurrences at Chris- 
tina is derived from Rising’s Report of the Assault of the Dutch, printed in 
Arfvedson’s treatise De Colonia Nova Suecia, pres. Geijer, Upsala, 1825; 
likewise given in an English translation in Hazard, op. czt., pp. 190 et seq. 
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took necessary articles from the colonists, and, if we are to 
trust the report of Rising, plundered them outright. Mean- 
while the beleaguering force pursued its work, and soon were 
ready to advance to the assault. On the 9th of September 
Stuyvesant despatched another letter of the same import as 
the former, which was answered with a proposal to let their 
disputes on boundary lines be settled by their sovereigns in 
Europe or by chosen commissioners.! 

The peculiar quasi siege was still continued, without even 
an attempt to harm the garrison in life or limb, which was 
fortunate for them, since according to Rising’s Report there 
was not a spot upon the walls where they could stand with 
safety. The little force, numbering about thirty persons, was 
not much inclined for fray, and, their provisions beginning to 
fuil, entertained thoughts of negotiating a surrender. On the 
13th of September the Swedish Governor and Elsvyck went 
forth from the fort, and had a meeting with Stuyvesant and 
one of his followers. The customary interchange of argu- 
ment and counter-argument ensued, and the parties separated 
without result. The works of the besiegers were at length 
completed, and cannon levelled at the walls, when, on the 
14th, Stuyvesant despatched an officer with a drummer, under 
truce, to summon the Commandant, with harsh threats, to 
surrender within twenty-four hours, Good counsellors now 
were valuable ; so the whole garrison were assembled to con- 
sult together. However brave they bad been before, they 
unanimously voted to accept the best terms they could make, 
and the following day conditions of capitulation? were drawn 
up, signed, and executed as follows: 


“The capitulation concluded between the brave and noble 
Director Johan Rising, Governor of New Sweden, on the one 
side, and the brave and noble Director Peter Stuyvesant, 
Governor-General of New Netherlands, on the other side: 


' Elsvyck to Stuyvesant. (Among documents relating to New Sweden 
in the Archives of the Kingdom.) “ 

2 Printed in Acrelius, op. cit., p. 73, and in a translation in Doc. Col. 
Hist. N. Y., xii. p. 104. 
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“1, That all cannon, ammunition, provisions and supplies, 
together with other things belonging to the Crown of Sweden, 
which are in and around the Fort Christina, shall belong to 
and be preserved as the property of the Swedish Crown ‘and 
the South Company, and shall be ander the power of said 
Governor, to take it away or to deliver it to Governor-General 
Stuyvesant, with the proviso that it shall be given up upon 
order. 

“2. Governor Johan Rising, his superior and inferior offi- 
cers, his officials and soldiers, shall march out of the fort 
with drums and trumpets playing, flags flying, matches 
burning, with hand and side-arms, and balls in their mouths, 
They shall first be conducted to Tinnecuck Island, to which 
they shall be taken a tase placed in the fort which is 
there until the Governor sets sail upon the ship Waegh, upon 
which said Governor Rising, his people and property, shall 
be conducted to Sandy Huck, situated five Holland miles the 
other side of Manhattan, under safe conduct, within at least 
fourteen days. Also the Governor and Factor Elsvyck shall 
in the mean time have allowed them four or five servants for 
attending to their business, whilst the others shall be lodged 
in the fortress. 

“3. All writings, letters, instructions, and acts, belonging 
to the Crown of Sweden, the South Company, or private 
persons, which are found in Fort Christina, shall remain in 
the Governor’s hands, to take away at his pleasure, without 
being searched or examined. 

“4, None of the Crown’s or Company’s officers, soldiers 
employés, or private persons shall be detained here against 
their wishes, but shall be allowed to go, without molestation, 
along with the Governor, if they so desire. 

“5. That all the superior and inferior officers, soldiers, 
and employés of the Crown and of the South Company, and 
all private persons shall retain their goods unmolested. 

“6. If some employés and freemen desire to depart, but 
are not able to go with the Governor and his party, they 
shall be allowed the time of one year and six weeks, in which 
to sell their land and goods, provided they do not take the 
oath of allegiance during the period they remain. 

“7. Ifany of the Swedes or Finns are not disposed to go 
away, Governor Rising may take measures to induce them to 
do so; and, if they are so persuaded, they shall not be forcibly 
detained. Those who choose to remain shall have the liberty 
of adhering to their Augsburg Confession, as also to sup port 
a minister for their instruction. 


VoL. vit.—11 
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Governor Rising, Factor Elsvyck, and other superior 
and inferior officers, soldiers, and freemen, with all their 
property, if they wish to go away, shall be provided by 
the Governor-General with a complete ship, which shall re- 
ceive them at Sandy Huck, and convey them to the Texel, 
and trom thence immediately, by a coaster, galliot, or other 
suitable vessel, to Gotheborg, without charge; with the 
proviso, that said coaster, galliot, or other vessel shall not 
be detained, for which the said Governor Rising shall be 
answerable. 

“9, In case Governor Rising, Factor Elsyvck, or any other 
employé of the Swedish Crown or the South Company 
has incurred any debts on account of the Crown or of the 
Company, they shall not be detained therefor within the 
jurisdiction of the Governor-General. 

“10. Governor Rising has full freedom to make himself 
acquainted with the conduct of Commandant Schute and 
that of his officers and soldiers in regard to the surrender of 
the fort at Sandhuk. 

“11. Governor Rising promises that on September 15-25 
he will withdraw his people from Fort Christina and deliver 
it up to the Governor-General. 

* Done and signed September 15-25, 1655, on the parade 
between Fort Christina and the Governor-General’s camp. 

JOHAN RISING, PETER STUYVESANT. 

Director of New Sweden. 


“Secret Article. 


“Tt is further capitulated that the Captain, who is to con- 
vey Governor Johan Rising and Factor Henrik Elsvyck, 
shall be expressly commanded and ordered to put the afore- 
said Governor Rising and Factor Elsvyck ashore, either 
in England or in France ; and that the Director-General 
shall lend to Governor Rising, either in money or bills of 
exchange, a sum of three hundred pounds Flemish, which 
the said Governor Rising engages to repay to the Governor- 
General, or his order, in Amsterdam, within six months after 
the receipt of it. In the mean time he leaves asa pledge 
and equivalent the property of the Crown and South Com- 
pany now given up. Hereof we give two copies signed by 
the contracting parties. 

Concluded, and so forth, as above.” 


We have already drawn one parallel from a different 
theatre of war where the King of Sweden dictated terms; we 
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may institute another. The day of this surrender, after his 
triumphal march through Poland, Charles Gustavus stood 
before the gates of Warsaw, soon ‘to open to him. 

In accordance with the terms agreed to, the little Swedish 
garrison marched out “colours flying,” and were met by 
Stuyvesant and his whole council and officers, who made 
them a most novel proposition. Rising was invited to rede- 
cupy the fort with his companions, provided he would agree 
to a division of the country, the Swedes to possess the land 
north of Christina, and the Dutch that south of that place, 
in which case they assured him that he should never be 
molested in his property. The territory was large enough, 
it was said, for both nations, who ought to live on friendly 
terms and form a treaty with one another. a 

It is easy to see that this proposal ‘was unexpected to 
Rising, and we do not certainly know whether it was a 
bona fide offer. Stuyvesant had express orders to drive 
away the Swedes, or bring them under the rule of the 
Dutch Company, and such were the relations between the 
mother countries at this time, that the old spectacles on the 
Delaware could not fail to have been renewed. Possibly the 
ground of Stuyvesant’s sudden complaisance was the fact 
that, immediately after his departure from Manhattan, the 
Indians had made a hostile incursion into his province, and a 
letter had been received from the Council in New Amster- 
dam, which had been disregarded by him, urging him to re- 
turn at once and use his forces against these foes.’ Stuyve- 
sant may have been induced to seek an amicable partition of 
the land with the Swedes, for fear the latter might rise, after 
his departure to oppose the savages, and re-establish their 
dominion in New Sweden. 

The Swedish Governor desired a written statement of this 
offer, that he might consider it more carefully, and return a 
written answer. He held a consultation with his people,? 

1 Letter of the Council to Stuyvesant, in Doc. Col. Hist. N. Y., vol. 
xii. pp. 98-99. 

2 The proceedings are recorded in a “Copy of our [the Swedes’] resolution 
concerning Stuyvesant’s letter inviting us to reénter Fort Christina,” among 
documents relating to New Sweden in the Archives of the Kingdom. 
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but singularly enough they discovered no inclination to em- 
brace the proposition, out of regard for the honour of their 
sovereign ; they said they would in any case be greatly de- 
pendent on the Hollanders, and the latter had so plundered 
the land that they had nothing now to live on. Peter 
Rambo thought Stuyvesant was seeking to deceive them 
again, “as one might easily entice a dog by showing him a 
piece of bread, which” he considered “shameful.” Elsvyck 
was of the opihion that no compact should be entered into 
“ which might prejudice the interests of His Majesty and the 
South Company,” alluding to the obligation to live for the 
future on terms of friendship and alliance with the Dutch ; 
by reason of their weakness “they would be both laughing- 
stocks for the Hollanders, and sheep for slaughter for the 
savages.” The conclusion was, as Rising expressed it, to 
leave it to their “ most worthy superiors to resent and redress 
their wrongs in their own time and in such way and with 
such force as might be requisite.” This auswer was delivered 
to Stuyvesant the following day. 

In this tragi-comedy, which, like every other, must have 
its victim, there remained a little act, foreboded by § 10 of 
- the articles of capitulation. The Commandant at Fort 
Trinity was regarded by Rising as having failed to perform 
his duty, and having been the cause of the ruin of the whole 
colony. On this account Schute was put on trial by Rising 
in the presence of the principal Swedes sitting as a court- 
martial, September 24, on Timber Island at Christina.' 
Witnesses accused him of having permitted the Dutch fleet 
to sail by without firing a shot, contrary both to the orders 
received and to their emphatically uttered wish. Besides, he 
had concluded the surrender on board the Dutch vessel. 
Finally, he was charged with having tried to persuade a couple 
of freemen to remain here, and not to return to their mother 
country, and with having used threatening expressions against 
the Governor, which imputations were denied by him. That 


' See above. (Page 148, note 2.—Trans.) 
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he suffered punishment for his alleged offence is not pro- 
bable ; at least all evidence of this is wanting. 

At length, the Dutch were lords of the country, and, if we 
are to trust Campanius Holm and Acrelius, exercised “a 
tyranny which cannot be adequately portrayed.” Rising, 
moreover, reproaches them! with having pillaged and ill- 
treated the inhabitants in many places, abused their wives, 
destroyed plantations, slaughtered cattle, and so forth ; and a 
certificate of a certain freeman, named Nils Mattsson, cited 
by Acrelius, indicates that they were hardly merciful in their 
treatment of their captives. 

Agreeably to the articles of capitulation, those who desired 
to remain in the land assembled to take the oath of allegiance 
to the Dutch, while the rest were suffered to go where they 
pleased, or to accompany Governor Rising to Sweden. Since 
this voyage was to be at the expense of Stuyvesant, Rising 
and his companions (among whom were Elsvyck, Lindstrém, 
and the clergymen Nertunius and Hjort) were taken to New 
Amsterdam, to be conveyed from thence to Europe. Many of 
Rising’s people were induced to stay in that place, including 
Schute and Van Dyck. Rising left New Amsterdam, with the 
others, in the beginning of November. The travellers were 
distributed on three vessels, and landed first at Plymouth, 
from whence Rising went to London, December 22, to report 
the conquest of the colony to the Swedish ambassador Leyon- 
berg, and to draw some money on a bill of exchange of 
Stuyvesant’s. The rest were taken to Holland, from whence, 
according to the stipulations, they were afterwards to be 
conveyed to Gottenburg. Concerning their voyage nothing 
is known except what Lindstrém relates about his own 
adventures, in his often-mentioned Journal. Through the 
carelessness of the sailors, his chest of instruments, charts, 
and professional papers, to his great chagrin, fell overboard 
and sank in the sea. From Holland he pursued his journey 


1 In a letter to Stuyvesant printed in Doc. Col. Hist. N. Y., vol. xii. 
p. 108. 

2 Leyonberg’s diary, among documents relating to Sweden and Holland 
in the Archives of the Kingdom. 
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on foot; he was plundered of all he possessed in Schwerin, 
and after other accidents of travel finally reached home.' 

Let us now return to the Mercurius, which we left ou her 
way to New Sweden, bearing the last hope of safety for the 
enterprise, that had already come to an ignominious end. 
She arrived in the Delaware March 24, 1656, the emigrants 
first learning the changes that had occurred when they were 
prevente’? from landing, by the Dutch Vice-Governor Paul 
Jaquet, until the receipt of further orders from Manhattan, 
owing, doubtless, to the fear lest they might disturb the 
recently established régime. The instructions from New 
Amsterdam forbad them to land, and directed that they 
should be sent thither, to lay in provisions, and so forth, for 
the voyage home. The emigrants not being disposed to re- 
turn immediately to Sweden, but preferring to remain in the 
colony, Huyghen went overland to New Amsterdam to obtain 
permission that they might do so, as well as to sell his cargo, 
while he awaited commands from abroad. 

Stuyvesant and his council refused the request, and renewed 
the order that the ship should quit the river at once. The 
fears and precautions of the Dutch were not altogether base- 
less, for, during Huyghen’s absence, some Swedish colonists 
and a body of Indians, under the leadership of Papegoja, went 
on board the vessel, and took her boldly past the cannon of 
Fort Casimir up the river to Mantaes Huck, where they 
landed the emigrants. This caused great anxiety in New 
Amsterdam, and two of the council were deputed to go to 
the Delaware with the man-of-war De Waag. Uuyghen him- 
self was to accompany them, after he had signed a written 
agreement in no way to meddle with or promote the embroui/le- 
ment, the Hollanders expecting to trace plots concerted by 
Schute and another Swede with hostile Indians. On the 
other hand, he obtained leave to dispose of his cargo in New 
Amsterdam, when the ship came thither, paying a moderate 

, 

! Rising afterwards (in 1665) became Assessor in the Marine Court, and 
likewise (in 1668) Notary Public at Gottenburg. Elsvyck obtained a com- 
mission as Major-General in 1668. (Registry of the Kingdom.) 
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duty.! How many of the emigrants remained in New Sweden 
is not known. The name of only one of them is preserved, 
namely, Anders Bengtsson, who was still living in 1703, and 
became the ancestor of a large family of Banksons. Herr 
Matthias returned on the Jlercurius, which arrived at Gotten- 
burg in September, of the same year.? 

Meanwhile the Swedes, who went home with Rising, had 
reached their native country in various ways; and on the 
17th of April, 1656, a portion of them appeared before the 
College of Commerce, to render their accounts, and receive 
their wages and other demands. When the manner of the 
conquest of the colony had been inquired into, it was deter- 
mined to present a detailed report to his Majesty, and the re- 
turned emigrants were instructed to carry their claims to the 
Directors of the West India Company. The latter was ina 
very embarrassed condition. From a “General Exhibit of 
the actual state and resources of the American Company, 
drawn up in April, 1656,” it seems that its indebtedness 
amounted to 19,311 riksdaler. To this we may add the debt 
soon incurred by the Company through Rising’s return home. 
The assets of the Company we have given before. These 
were certainly augmented by the DMercurius, on her safe 
arrival, as well as by claims against the Dutch West India 
Company for the seizure of Gyllene Hajen, and finally by a 
quantity of tobacco. Still the proceeds of this property were 
by no means adequate to content the numerous persons who 
now presented claims. In divers places and for many years 
we meet with papers containing demands made by Printz, 
Rising, Anckarhjelm, and others, but we greatly doubt whe- 
ther all of these were finally satisfied. 


' The numerous MSS. on this subject are to be found in Doc. Col. Hist. 
N. ¥., vol. xii. pp. 120-127. 

2 Acrelius, op. cit., p. 92. 

* In a letter from H. Kramer to E. Oxenstjerna, dated May 3, 1656, in 
the Archives of the Kingdom. 


(To be continued.) 
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FRIENDS IN BURLINGTON. 
BY AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE. 
(Concluded from page 16.) 

VIL. 


“You are come to a quiet land, and liberty and authority are in your 
hands.” —Wititam Penn. 


“ At a monthly meeting held at Burlington, the sixth day 
of the third month, 1775. An epistle from the meeting for 
sufferings at Philadelphia dated the 19th of 1 mo. last 
further recommending to friends a due care to adhere to 
their principles in these times of commotion and tenderly to 
admonish and deal with such who depart therefrom, ete., with 
a copy of the Yearly Meeting Minute of 1710 respecting per- 
sons in Office, was read, and recommended to observation.” 

This is the first evidence in the Monthly Meeting minutes— 
which are still our main dependence in giving a true history 
of the meeting—of the disturbance in which everything was 
soon to share. Those of the Quarterly meeting held 24 of 11 
mo., 1777, state that twenty-six Representatives from the pre- 
ceding Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and Elders had been 
prevented from attending Yearly Meeting because “ hindered 
from crossing the River by military men stopping the boats 
on this side, on account of the British Troops being in pos- 
session of the city of Philadelphia.” This was upon the 
occupation of Germantown by General Howe, Philadelphia 
being taken possession of 9 mo. 26. At the same time 
the Friends at Trenton, N. J., were obliged to meet in private 
houses, their meeting-house being’ in the hands of the 
soldiery. 

Private journals and correspondence of the time show how 
the subject of national independence wag moving friends in 
this section, although it was hard to see clearly the gravity 
of their position, which speedily became a very trying one. 
Many young men yielded to the impulse (which also drew 
out some of these older members) to enlist in the cause of 


— 
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freedom. Sympathizing epistles came from London; and 
during the struggle which followed, despite trials consequent 
on a position of neutrality among people alive with the 
spirit of warfare, they steadfastly maintained their principles 
and profession though at the expense of confications, in many 
instances, of goods and property. To all inquiries they re- 
plied, as their meeting stated in a special minute,—“ we, the 
people called Quakers, ever since we were distinguished as a 
Society, have declared to the world our belief in the peace- 
able tendency of the Gospel of Christ, and that consistent 
therewith we could not bear arms, nor be concerned in war- 
like preparations.” 

Committees were also appointed for a number of years, to 
“labor with those who still held Negroes in bondage.” In 
8 mo. 1776, the minute states that they 
“ have the satisfaction to report a considerable number of 
those who hold Negroes have manumitted them by deeds duly 
executed, to take effect immediately, or when they come to 
the proper age, signifying an intention to take care in the 
meantime of their education; that several others show a 
= disposition to do the like, so that the number who hold 

ack and neglect taking the advice of Friends are compara- 
tively small, and that they have an encouraging hope that a 
continuance of labour as ability may be afforded will in time 
clear them of holding any of that Oppressed People as 
Slaves.” 

Many meetings were held hereabouts for the Blacks. 

Mount Holly meeting in 10 mo., 1776, was set off from 
Burlington, and established a monthly meeting of its own, 
remaining independent until 1827, when they were again 
consolidated. The numbers comprising Burlington Monthly 
meeting being computed, the record stood as below :— 

3urlington Monthly Meeting, 1776. 
Over age. Under age. Total. 


Burlington Particular Meeting . ° 109 84 193 
Old Springfield. . : . ‘ 42 64 106 
Rancocas. . , ‘ i . . 58 75 133 
Upper Springfield , ‘ ‘ : 1 4 5 
Mansfield . . , : ‘ , 52 38 90 
Mansfield Neck . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 26 34 60 


288 299 587 
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At the same time “an account of the sufferings of Friends 
as advised by our late Yearly Meeting” was ordered prepared 
by a Committee of eleven Friends. Minutes respecting War 
and Fighting were read, and a conference was held for “ the in- 
formation, caution, and strengthening of each other in these 
Times of Commotion, and for our preservation through the 
many Tryals and from the many difficulties which now 
abound and are likely to increase, tending to be led into a 
violation of our Peaceable testimony and Principles and 
wound the purity thereof by betraying us into a conduct in- 
consistent with our religious profession.” 

In 2 mo., 1776, we find: “ The clerk of the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings having sent to this Meeting a Report from the Com- 
mittee of Sufferings held in Portsmouth the 13th 1 mo. last 
with a copy of a Letter from our Friend Moses Brown, dated 
Providence the 2d of the 1 mo. giving a Relation of the 
Proceedings of a Committee Appointed to distribute the 
Donations of Friends lately collected in this Province & 
Pennsylvania for the Relief of the distressed Poor of all 
Denominations in the Province of Mass. ete. Both of them 
were read and afforded Satisfaction; it appearing that up- 
wards of 400 Families in necessitous Circumstances had been 
already Relieved, and that a Prudent care had been taken 
to make the distribution among such as were not Engaged 
in carrying on the present war.” 

Upon one occasion, at the gathering of the Monthly Meet- 
ing, it was discovered that the soldiery had been quartered 
in the Meeting-house during the night, and steps were taken 
to have a similar inconvenience prevented in future. Fences 
and ground were much out of repair, and the regiments 
stationed near the town had not scrupled to use anything 
about the “ Quaker Church” which would serve for shelter 
or firewood. In this instance repairs cost them twenty pounds. 

One of the friends has left in her Journal of the Revolution 
our most lively account of affairs in Burlington at this date. 
This is Margaret Morris, and it will be no digression to 
quote slightly from her own words. There was a pleasant 
intercourse among the families living on Green Bank, front- 
ing the Delaware. Among these was that of Governor 
William Franklin, who in 1763 came in his official capacity 
to Burlington. Upon the outbreak of the war, he was seized 
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as a Tory, and suffered an imprisonment of a little over 
two years, afterwards being exchanged. Margaret Morris, 
who knew him well, as she did nearly every other personage 
of any importance in the place, bought his town house on the 
Bank when it was to be disposed of; and here it was that 
the Episcopal clergyman, Jonathan Odell, obtained the shel- 
ter that saved his life. The clergy of England being 
obliged to swear allegiance to the crown, those of them who 
remained firm were hunted down as Royalists and Tories. 
Jonathan Odell, true to his oath, after being paroled and 
confined to a radius of eight miles from Burlington Court 
Hlouse, was finally forced to fly; and M. Morris gives a 
lively relation of the danger both of them incurred, he as 
pursued, and she as being party to his escape. Their friend- 
ship was probably the greater because Odell, previous to his 
taking orders in the church, had practised medicine ; and the 
low salary he received in America as a clergyman made him 
resort to this also as a further means of support for his fam- 
ily. He consequently became the family physician of M. 
Morris, when her own practised knowledge of medicine 
failed her, which was seldom. In 12 mo. 1776 she writes :— 

“Great many soldiers in town to-day; another company 
took possession of the next house when the first left it. The 
inhabitants are much straightened for bread to supply the 
soldiers, and firewood to keep them warm. This seems to 
be only one of the many calamities of war.” 


On the 14th occurs this entry, which shows the consterna- 
tion of the family on an inquiry by the soldiers for their 
concealed friend, at that very moment in her own house, but 
supposed by the Americans to be in that of Colonel Coxe, 
her next neighbor, whose family being absent had placed the 
keys in her charge :— 


“The name of Tory so near my own door seriously alarmed 
me ; for a poor ‘refugee,’ dignified by that name, had claimed 
the shelter of my roof, and was at that very moment con- 
cealed like a thief in an auger-hole. I rang the bell violently, 
the signal agreed on if they came to search, and when I 
thought he had crept into the hole, I put on a very simple 
look and cried out, ‘Bless me, I hope you are not Hessians ?” 
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‘Do we look like Hessians?’ asked one of them rudely. 
‘Indeed I don’t know.’ ‘Did you ever see a Hessian?’ ‘ No, 
never in my life; but they are men, and you are men, and 
may be Hessians for anything I know. But I'll go with 
you to Colonel Coxe’s house.’ I marched at the head of 
them, opened the door, and searched everywhere—strange 
where he could be! We returned, they greatly disappointed, 
I pleased to think my house not suspected.” 

The “ auger-hole” was a secret chamber, entered from a 
room at the end of a long entry, through a closet, whose 
shelves had to be removed and the back pried open with a 
knife. Admission was then given into a chamber having 
no light save what crept through the chinks in roof and 
walls. The bell was hung in the room outside near the 
closet, communicating, by means of wires through the wind- 
ing hall, with a knob just inside the front door. This bell, 
therefore, might be rung “ violently” before opening the door, 
without alarming outsiders, giving the “ refugee” time to 
conceal himself before the long entries could be traversed. 
Jonathan Odell finally escaped to England, where he remained 
a number of years before he dared return to his family. He 
had good occasion to say, “ of all people the Quakers are most 
friendly to us.” M. Morris says in the next year, “ we have 
some hopes that our refugee will be presented with a pair of 
lawn sleeves when dignities become cheap, and suppose he 
will then think himself too big to creep into his old auger- 
hole ; but I shall remind him of the place, if I live to see him 
created first B p of B a” 

Margaret Morris’s sister Sarah, who has previously been 
referred to as the wife of George Dillwyn, was nearly as lively 
a writer as her sister. While in London, during their extended 
residence in that place, in 1784, she finds that city, as many 
continue to do, a “most sad place for spending money.” 
They were intimate with the painter West, who was a dili- 
gent visitor and correspondent, and was always known among 
them as “ Benny” West. 8. Dillwyn’s description of a young 
lady in London at the time is capital :— 








“She had a quilled round hat of gause, white shade, and 
I think a cream-colored dress, not so bedézined as I’ve seen 
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some, and a little round hoop. The girls did not look taw- 
a They did not answer George Fox’s description ; 
he paints high.” 


In the confusion about them, undeterred by inconveniences 
which others might have thought excused them in a measure 
from such steps, the subject of schools, strongly urged by the 
Yearly Meeting, was renewed among Friends at the meeting 
in Burlington with great vigor, finally resulting, 1779, in the 
establishment of a Preparative Meeting School. The house 
in Broad Street was fitted up for that use, since it was not 
needed for purposes of worship after that on Main Street was 
rendered suitable for all seasons of the year by an addition 
capable of being comfortably heated in cold weather. We 


find in the Preparation Meeting records of 11 mo. 25, 
1779 :— 

“Tn pursuance of a concern lately revived among Friends 
for the benetit of the rising generation with respect to their 
school education, as recommended down by the Yearly Meet- 
ing: This Meeting apply’d to the last Quarterly Meeting 
for the privilege of using the Meeting-house in Broad St. 
for a school under prudent teachers of our Society, and 
obtained liberty to fit up the said meeting-house for that 
purpose at our expense, and to occupy the same with the lot 
belonging to it accordingly, until that Meeting shall give 
further advice and direction therein. Whereupon a subscrip- 
tion was entered into by the members of this Meeting, and a 
school opened therein; and it appearing necessary to this 
Meeting that the same should be under the care of a standing 
committee, the following Friends, vizt., John Hoskins, 
Daniel Smith, Geo. Dillwyn, Geo. Bowne, Saml. Allinson, 
James Verree, are appointed to that service under the name 
of ‘Trustees of Friends’ Schoo] in Burlington.’ And it is 
unanimously concluded that the Said Trustees and their suc- 
cessors shall have the direction of said school or any other 
that may be set up under the care of this Meeting, that they 
keep the said House or any others which they may provide 
for schools & residence of the teachers in good repair, 
make provision for the comfortable support of said Teachers, 
order the necessary expenditures, when they have cash in 
hand for those purposes; when otherwise they are to lay 
before this Meeting on aceount of the sum wanted and the 


' The Hill Family, by John Jay Smith. 
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occasion, and receive our direction therein: to Employ 
Teachers, and for sufficient cause to them appearing, to dis- 
miss them, admit scholars and discharge those who misbe- 
have, and make such rules for these and other purposes tend- 
ing to the good government of the schools as they may judge 
necessary, provided the same be not repugnant to the funda- 
mental plan. They are to visit said schools once in every 
month; examine the progress made by the scholars in their 
learning and see that good order and decorum is preserved. 
Any 4 of the Trustees for the time being are to be sufficient 
to transact any business within their appointment. The 
Trustees for the time being shall appoint a Treasurer, to 
whom by his proper name donations and bequests may be 
made for the benefit of the school. . . . . They, the 
Trustees, are to lay before the Preparative Meeting in 7 mo. 
yearly [their report] for approbation, and are desired to 
transcribe this minute as our foundation of their proceed- 
ae 
(Signed) SAMUEL ALLINSON, 
Clerk. 
Geo. Bowne was made clerk, and Daniel Smith Treasurer, 


by the six Friends of the Committee. Until 1792 the school 
was continued in the Broad St. building, with the addition, 
in 1780, of two lodging rooms for the accommodation of the 
school-master and the purchase of the lot of ground adjoin- 
ing, for which the deed was executed 1 of 11 mo. 1784. In 
the year above named (1792) the Preparative Meeting Min- 
utes of 7 mo. 2d state that their meeting, 

“having agreed with a committee of the Quarterly Meeting 
for the purchase of the old meeting-house and lot on Broad 
Street, requests the Monthly Meeting to direct the Commit- 
tee to whom a deed was made in 1784 for the adjoining lot, 
to take the deed for this house and lot also, in behalf of the 
said Preparative Meeting.” 


This was done. By another of the same day:— 


“The Trustees of the school belonging to the Preparative 
Meeting of Burlington, having been directed by the said 
meeting to dispose of the lot and building on Broad Street, 
lately purchased of the Quarterly Meeting, together with a 
part or the whole of the adjoining lot, in order to enable us 
to erect a new school-house.” 
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It seems that they desired to get rid of the unnecessary 
and inconvenient building on Broad Street, illy suited to their 
wants. Returning to the school minutes, we find (7 mo. 21, 
1792):— 

“A lot on York St. containing one acre three quarters 
and thirteen perches having been purchased of Ralph Smith 
and wife by deed dated the 14th instant for the sum of £. 80, 
it was now agreed to build a Brick School House thereon at 
the distance of forty feet from, and at right angles with the 
street ; forty feet long and twenty ft. deep. One Door in 
front and one at each end. The story to be 10 ft. high. 
Two windows in front and back, twenty-four lights each 
9 x 11; and two at each end 9 x 11, eighteen lights each. 
All the windows so framed and hung as to slide up and 
down. The cellar to be dug four feet deep from the surface 
of the ground ; the stone wall six feet and a half, the brick 
wall to be 14 in. back and front and 9 in. at each end. Geo. 
Dillwyn, John Hoskins, Danl. Smith, & Jas. Verree, & 
Joseph Smith are appointed to stake out the ground, pur- 
chase the quantity of stones and brick, engage a Mason, 
& employ workmen to dig the cellar without delay; and 
they are authorized to draw upon the Treasurer for money 
as there may be occasion.” 


It is not generally known that the building mentioned 
previously in these pages as the former office of Samuel 
Jennings, and afterward the printing office of Isaac Collins, 
was, during the period of building the school house on York 
Street, used by the Preparative Meeting for their school, the 
master residing there also. 

It will be necessary, in order to understand the action of the 
school trustees, to go back a moment to the Monthly Meeting 
records, by which it appears that, before the building of a 
school-house was undertaken, subscriptions had been started 
for the erection of a larger meeting house, the Quarterly 
Meeting having out-grown its quarters in the little hexagonal 
one. In the year 1773 the meeting made an agreement with 
Chesterfield, by which, in consideration of aid in building 
their meeting house in that place, Chesterfield Friends were 
to respond in a similar service for Burlington, whenever the 
latter found it necessary to build, provided, further, that it be 
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done before the year 1787, as stipulated in a minute at Bur- 
lington. The work was not actively entered upon until ten 
years later, when the building was completed in 1784, having 
been begun the previous year. The clerk has in his hands 
the original document containing the signatures of subscrib- i 
ers and the sums donated. This building is the present sub- 
stantial house on Main St., and it was often uncomfortably 
filled during its early years. It is somewhat farther south 
than its predecessor and nearer the street, standing, as we 
gather from the records, in front of the old house, which 
was not demolished until 1792. Thus, in a school minute 
dated 7 mo. 28 of that year, we learn :— 

“ Labourers are employed to take down the old Building 
back of the new meeting house, some time since purchased 
of the Quarterly Meetings committee.” 





We understand that the present neat school-house on York 
St., still good for another century, contains part of the mate- \ 
rial from that quaint little structure of which we are very 
fortunate to possess any drawings. The school-house exter- 
nally, with the exception of a porch over the door, has re- 
mained almost unchanged. The children were always 
brought to meeting on Fifth days, and the Women’s Meeting 
records state the appointment of three Friends quarterly to 
“sit among the children” and preserve order. 1802 has the 
first notice of this custom, in the handwriting of Susan 
Emlen, clerk. 

In 9 mo., 1781, the clerk of the Quarterly Meeting presented 
to the Monthly Meeting a copy of a minute which runs as 
follows :— 


“* A remark in the reports from 2 of the monthly meetings 
of a prevailing custom of working on first days in the time > 
of hay and harvest was taken under the weighty considera- 
tion of the meeting; and it appearing to deserve the notice 
of this meeting that it may be discouraged, friends in the 
several monthly meetings where this practice has prevailed, 
are desired to labor against it.” - 


In 1782 Friends lost £. 434 1 s. 4 d. in the Monthly 
Meeting, “ principally on account of taxes to carry on war- 
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like measures; some part on acc’t of Court Fines, and a 
small part for repairing bridges” (destroyed by the militia). 

1 mo. 2nd, 1786. “John Hoskins and Robert Smith, ex- 
ecur’s of Martha Noble, state that she bequeaths the sum 
of £. 40 to be applied toward building a wall in front of the 
meeting-house lot, or in support of a fence round the yard 
as shall be found best.’ 

“Ist day of 12 mo, 1788. Friends are admonished to ex- 
ercise care who are concerned in importing distilled spiritu- 
ous liquors from the West India Islands or other places, 
either on their own accounts or as agents for others.” 

In 1795 there were twelve distilleries owned by members 
of the Quarterly Meeting, and four were retailers. These 
— are now alarming. 

25,5 mo. 1789.“ A number of Proposals for reprinting 
by =the a Quarto Edition of the Old and New Tes- 
tament with the Apochrypha and Marginal Notes were now 
produced and distributed in order that the Work may be 
encouraged by Friends within this Quarter, agreeable to the 
Recommendation of the Meeting for Sufferings expressed in 
their Minute annexed to the said Proposals.” 


This Bible, as the clerk states in a note, was the Quarto 
Edition printed by Isaac Collins in New York. The amount 
of subscription in 8 mo. was— 


Burlington Mo. Mt’g ° . £32 
Upper Springfield (particular). . ‘ 7 
£39 


The next meeting reported a tofal of £83, exclusive of £10 
from J. Bullock and £1 from Daniel Smith. 

In 1790 the stables were found to be in an unsafe condition, 
These stood on the north side of the Friends’ burying-ground. 
It was agreed to build new ones, on,“ the northerly side of our 
lot adjoining the burying ground, on the lot facing Broad 
St.”; shed to be 200 ft. long, 13 deep, with stables at each 
end 20 ft. in front. In 1792 the committee on stables re- 
ported “ there was no way of obtaining any ground from the 
adjacent lots in order to open a way from the meeting-house 
yard to the lot in which the stables are to be built,” and ad- 
vised opening a passage through the grave-yard, which was 

VoL. vill.—12 
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done; upon which the building and grounds stood as they 
have ever since remained. 

A committee was appointed, 1st mo. 1796, to collect sub- 
scriptions for the benefit of the native Indians. John Smith 
was made Treasurer of the Committee. In three months he 
had received £146 2. 9. which were given over for that use. 
10 mo., 1796, a lot of ground in the county of Tryon, State 
of New York, was conveyed to six Friends as Grantees in 
Trust for the building of a meeting-house thereon, and a 
burying ground, whenever a meeting should be established 
in that county. This Monthly Meeting was to exercise 
care over the property until it should be required at their 
hands for the purpose designed. This was the case two or 
three years later. In that year (1796) the proposition of a 
boarding school under charge of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting was made and widely united with. Wm. Allinson 
was appointed to receive and forward subscriptions, which 
amounted to $76.83, the sum being paid into the hands of 
Thomas Stewardson, Treasurer of the Westtown school fund. 

2 mo. 5, 1798, a committee was appointed to consider how, 
in future, disturbance caused at meetings for discipline 
might be avoided. They reported that it seemed best to 
name door-keepers who should prevent those from entering 
who were not members of our Society ; and that the men and 
women went in separate apartments. Partitions with double 
shutters, when single ones were found insufficient to drown 
the sound of voices, were put up in 1800 (cost of erection 
£25 19s. 103d.). About the same time the practice of reading 
acknowledgments in public meetings for worship was relin- 
quished, as productive of ill results. 

The Preparative Meeting records have in one or two in- 
stances been referred to, but it is proper to state here that 
such minutes as are given have been taken from those of the 
school, monthly meeting, etc., and were in such cases therein 
recorded in consequence of an order from the meeting in au- 
thority. Up to the year 1847, no regular record of the men’s 
Preparative Meeting exists. In this year the records were 
copied and preserved. Many Friends deemed it best to de- 
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stroy the proceedings of a meeting which was only prepara- 
tory, and without any power in itself, all important actions 
of which would be duly mended by the Monthly Meeting. 
Hence, while the Monthly Meeting records fill eleven vol- 
umes, there are comparatively none belonging to Preparative 
Meeting, beyond the volume named, of 1847, and that now 
in use. The minutes of the Women’s Meeting date back to 
1800, Mary Allinson and Susan Emlen being the first clerks. 
There may be another volume of Minutes of this meeting 
either lost or mislaid, but they are of comparatively small 
value. 





VIII. 


“ Old friends to talk! 
Ay! bring those chosen few, 
The wise, the courtly, and the true, 
So rarely found.” 
MASSINGER. 


From this point our history of the Burlington Friends 
will be brief. Not that it was in reality less important in 
events which are on record, orthat inferior names appear in the 
Society of this town. But, were we to particularize, our ac- 
count must be more of biography, and this has already made 
us familiar with the characters of Grellet, Griscom, etc. 
The condition of society at large was now much more settled ; 
men had niade great progress in the arts of civilization, and 
peace and prosperity bring in their train many comforts to 
which political strife is adverse. A history of prosperous 
times, if not dealing with the causes of such. prosperity, nat- 
urally presents fewer scenes of stirring interest than when 
constant changes follow in rapid succession. Hence the last 
eighty-one years of this Monthly Meeting give us few inci- 
dents over which we care to linger long. 

In the year 1800 Dr. John Griscom, then teacher in 
Friends’ Preparative Meeting school on York Street, was a 
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young man just beginning his career, and starting a reading 
club for foreign journals, of which several eminent men were 
members. He assumed charge of the school in 1794, when, 
his biography states, he had but three pupils. On his de- 
parture in 1807 for new fields of labor in New York, the 
benches were overflowing. The public schools of the place 
owe their life to his experience and energy on returning 
thirty years after to end his days in Burlington. [is great 
grandfather, Samuel Griscom, is said to have built the first 
meeting-house in Philadelphia. The eminence of Dr. Gris- 
com, and the great men he numbered among his friends, 
among whom Dickens, Irving, De Witt, Francis, Clinton, 
etc., appear, need not be dwelt on here. 

During the early years of the new century came the war 
of 1812, which Friends passed through with far less suffering 
than the previous great struggle. The “sufferings of Friends” 
on account of Military Fines were carefully looked into, and 
stated in a book where all the losses consequent upon such de- 
mands are tabulated. Property of almost every description, 
from 6 teaspoons to several tons of hay, fell into the hands 
of the military, who claimed all they could get from the 
“ Quakers.” The record is quite bulky, and shows the name 
of each sufferer and the amount of loss incurred each year. 
In 6 mo., 1807, a wall was built in front of the meeting- 
house, costing £129, to meet which the £40 bequeathed by 
Martha Noble were taken, and the balance raised by sub- 
scription. 1816 saw the Wood St. wall erected, being set 
back six feet in order to straighten the line with the 
buildings thereon. In 1827 the “lobby” on the west was 
built. The building lots at the corner of Broad and Wood 
Streets, in 1838, were sold on perpetual ground-rent. 

In 1827 came the great shock of the separation in the 
Society of Friends in America, and, although Burlington suf- 
fered much less diminution of numbers by the secession than 
many meetings, yet the minutes give evidence of the grief 
and anxiety of Friends in contemplating the alienation in 
feeling and belief that followed. 

In this community of Friends some interesting and re- 
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markable characters were prominent. Many of the last gen- 
eration finally recalled the family names of Barker, Smith, 
Allinson, Gaskill, Gummere, Coleman, Ridgway, Woolman, 
Pitfield, Hoskins, Cox, and others; and connected with each 
name some shining character has brightened the social atmos- 
phere of the place, where years ago, a much higher order of 
society than the average was wont to mingle and enjoy 
pleasant intercourse. Stephen Grellet in 1823 had removed 
hither from Philadelphia. He was one whom all denomi- 
nations made equally welcome and almost equally appreciated, 
over whom, on his death, Courtlandt Van Rensselaer preached 
a sermon, warm in loving and generous encomium. The 
stately form of Abigail Barker was familiar to the meanest 
urchin in the street; and John Hoskins was succeeded by 
John Cox at the head of the meeting. 

William Allinson, though not a minister, was a member 
of the well-known family of that name, among whom Mar- 
garet Allinson (afterward Parker) was the only recorded 
minister. To William the Friends turned for advice and 
counsel on all topics. David Allinson, editor of the Rural 
Visitor (started in 1810), the printer, was one of those chosen 
to issue the first continental money of West New Jersey. 
Their brother James, as before stated, married Bernice 
Chatton, and his son William J. Allinson is one whose mem- 
ory will be long esteemed. Susan R. Smith and Richard 
Mott are names which recall consecrated lives; and to the 
talented brothers, John and Samuel R. Gummere, Burlington 
owes yet a debt of gratitude for their able teaching and 
scholarship. Harrison Alderson, whose society was for so 
many years singularly acceptable, although not a native, be- 
longs among the memories of the place; and who that has 
known Burlington during the last quarter-century, can sepa- 
rate from his recollections of the meeting the name of Eliza 
P Gurney? We might indeed linger long and affectionately 
where we trace the steps of pleasant and instructive associa- 
tions; but, with the mention of these names of compara- 
tively recent members, we must close our account of Friends 
in Burlington. 
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THE WELSH SETTLEMENT AT GWYNEDD. 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 


Among the townships that were settled after the time of 
Penn’s first arrival, and which therefore did not share in the 
prominence of the original settlements, none probably has 
been more marked in the historical accounts of southeastern 
Pennsylvania than Gwynedd. It is a township eighteen 
miles from Philadelphia, on a line a little west of north, con- 
taining about seventeen square miles of area, and occupied 
now by about 3500 people. The surface lies from 300 to 400 
feet above the sea level; and the Wissahickon, receiving here 
several affluents that rise within the township, is itself near 
its sources. It is therefore an upland region; and, entirely 
agricultural in its native resources, moderately fertile but 
requiring careful tillage, it has, except in its breezy hills, 
pretty intervales, and picturesque streams, no features of 
special attractiveness, or any strong occasion of fame. 

From the beginning, however, it has had a certain promi- 
nence. This was the consequence, chiefly, of the manner of 
its settlement. Unlike any other township of this region.in 
Pennsylvania, it was “taken up” in one purchase, and at once 
divided amongst the colonists for whom it had been bought. 
Its population was therefore more considerable within a few 
months after the first settler arrived than that of adjoining 
townships which had been in part occupied for years ; and its 
importance was correspondingly established.’ So early as 
1705, Samuel Carpenter, writing to Jonathan Dickinson of 
his desire to sell a tract of land in Bucks County,! describes 
it as “about four miles from North Wales,” this name being 
then the commonly used alternative of Gwynedd.? 

The settlement at Gwynedd was thechild of that in Merion, 


' Penn and Logan Correspondence, vol. i. p. 234. 
2 See “ The Name Gwynedd in Welsh History,” Penna. Maa., Vol. VII. 
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Haverford, and Radnor, the great “ Welsh Tract” west of the 
Schuylkill. Hugh Roberts, the preacher, of Merion,' had 
returned to Wales on a religious visit in 1697, and remaining 
for a year gathered a new company of colonists from among 
the yeomen and husbandmen of Mérionethshire and the shires 
adjoining. In April, 1698, most of them sailed from Liver- 
pool, and, after touching at Dublin, they landed at Philadel- 
phia on the 17th of July. 

In advance of their coming, however, a home had been se- 
cured for them. The common Welsh custom, Proud says, 
was “to send persons over to take up land for them, and to 
prepare it against their coming afterward.” Two of the most 
trusted of the company had therefore reached Philadelphia 
at least as early as March. These were Thomas ap Evan, and 
William ap John, both “ yeomen.” They were probably first 
cousins, and appear to have been men of considerable means. 
By the 10th of March, 1698, they had negotiated with Robert 
Turner, of Philadelphia, for the purchase of a tract which he 
owned, estimated to contain 7820 acres, lying in Philadelphia 
County, adjoining lands of William Harman, Tryall Kolme, 
Joseph Fisher and William Stanley, John West and John 
Day, James Peters, and “ ye township laid out for Richard 
Whitpaine, Charles Marshall, Thomas Cox, John Bassley, 
and others,” these lands being now in the townships of Upper 
Dublin, Horsham, Montgomery, Towamencin, Worcester, and 
Whitpain. 

Robert Turner, of whom, considering his prominence as 
the early business associate and friend of Penn, and as an 
official and citizen in Philadelphia, it is odd that so little 
biographical detail has been collected, had been the owner of 
this Gwynedd land for several years. Upon the Holmes map 
the tract is shown partly in the name of Turner and partly 


! See Dr. Levick’s notes concerning him in Penna. Maa., Vol. IV. 

2 It was to Robert Turner, then a merchant in Dublin, that Penn wrote 
his interesting letter of March, 1681, announcing that “ after many waitings, 
watchings, solicitings, and disputes in Council, this day my country was 
confirmed untome .. . . by the name of Pennsilvania.” See Memoirs 
Hist. Soc. of Penna., Vol. I. 
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in that of John Gee & Co.,! but the latter had sold their in- 
terest to Turner between the time of making this part of the 
map and the sale to the Welsh settlers. An actual survey of 
the tract had probably not been made for the purpose of 
Holmes, or his successors, in making up this portion of the 
map; as in other cases, they very likely made a simple 
assignment to Turner and Gee & Co., in this place, of about 
such space as was expected to make up the area they were 
entitled to have. The deed of Turner tothe Welsh purchasers 
recites that in the 12th month (February), 1794, Thomas 
Fairman had completed a survey of the tract, the returns of 
which he made to the Surveyor-General’s office, March 10th, 
1698, the day the deed was executed. But this survey, if 
actually made, must have been very carelessly done ; it assigns 
to the tract sides 1604 perches long, whereas their actual 
length was over 2000 perches; and jt calls the contents 7820 
acres, instead of its real area, about 11,500 acres. 

If, however, Fairman’s survey was imaccurate, or if he 
never actually went upon the ground, Turner had no advan- 
tage from the fact. He sold the land as 7820 acres, the amount 
he was entitled to. Nor, indeed, did any one profit by it in 
the long run, for, under the Colonial Assembly’s general act 
of 1701, resurveys of the lands were made, and, the overplus 
being shown, the settlers separately paid Penn’s Commis- 
sioners of Property for their shares of it, and received con- 
firmatory patents for the whole of their holdings. 

The price agreed upon between the two Welshmen and 
Turner was 508 pounds “current money of Pensilvania,” 
for the tract, this being at the rate of £6 10 shillings for each 
one hundred acres, and this was the rate charged all the 
colonists, when, in the month of June following (1699), deeds 
were made to them by William John and Thomas Evan. 


! This partnership embraced three Irish business men, John Gee, Jacob 
Fuller, and Joseph Fuller. They received warrants for land from Penn at 
the same time Turner got his first warrant, in March, 1681. They were 
doubtless friends and associates of Turner. 

2 Letters between Penn and Logan, referring to these general resurveys, 
will be found in the Correspondence, vol. i. 
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Meanwhile the company of intending settlers were leaving 
their homes in Wales and gathering at Liverpool ready to 
embark. Edward Foulke, who was one of them, left Coed-y- 
foel,' a farm on the little river Treweryn, not far from Bala, 
on the 8d of April, and, accompanied by his wife and nine 
children, “‘came in two days to Liverpool.” There they met 
“ divers others who intended to go the voyage,” and, having 
gone on board .their ship on the 17th, they sailed next day 
for Ireland. The vessel was the Robert and Elizabeth, owned 
by Robert Haydock of Liverpool, and commanded by Ralph 
Williams. Touching at Dublin, it was not until the 1st day 
of May that they finally heaved up their anchor and set out 
for the ocean voyage. 

The names of those on board are not very definitely known. 
Edward Foulke and his half-score of family are made the 
most certain by his own definite record of the removal. The 
accounts are also distinct that Hugh Roberts was with the 
company. All beyond this is more or less assumption ; it is 
presumed that all of the original settlers in Gwynedd, except 
William John and Thomas Evan, who had come in advance, 
were in this ship ; but I am not aware that the fact is fixed 
as to any of them by contemporary records. There is a tradi- 
tion in the Evans family that two of the children of Cadwala- 
der Evans, accompanying their parents, died on the voyage. 
Taking all the evidence, however, it may be assumed that at 
least fifty of the settlers, old and young, of both sexes, were 
on board, and these would include the families of William 
John and Thomas Evan; Robert Evan and his family, Owen 
Evan and family, Cadwalader Evan’ (just mentioned), his 


! This belonged then to Roger Price, Esq., of Rhiwlas, in Merionethshire. 
He was high sheriff of the shire in 1710. The farm is now the property of 
his descendant, Richard J. Lloyd-Price, Esq., of Rhiwlas. 

2 With regard to the apparent inconsistency of calling the same person, 
in one article, by three different surnames—ap Evan, Evan, Evans—the 
explanation simply is that this is according to the historical fact. The 
Welsh surnames for these four brothers were ap Evan, and this changed 
when they had arrived here, first to Evan and then to Evans. It depends 
upon the period in which they are mentioned which one seems most fit 
historically. 
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wife and two children who survived the voyage; Hugh Grif- 
fith and family, John Humphrey and family, and John Hugh 
and family. 

The voyage was a long one. The ship was crowded. As 
on the Welcome, when Penn came, a fatal illness broke out— 
not the smallpox, however, but the dysentery. Many died, 
mostly children. “The distemper was so mortal that two or 
three corpses were cast overboard every day while it lasted,” 
says Edward Foulke’s graphic chronicle. He, however, with 
all his family escaped, and he ascribes it to “ the favor and 
mercy of Divine Providence.” Altogether, he says, forty-five 
of the passengers died, and Samuel Smith, in his Pennsylvania 
history, speaks of three of the crew as among the victims. 

It was not until the 17th of July that they landed at Phil- 
adelphia. They had been eleven weeks on the way from 
Dublin. But, fatigued as they were, and lamenting their 
losses, they must have been refreshed by the welcome that 
awaited them. “ We were kindly received and hospitably en- 
tertained by our friends and old acquaintance,” says Edward 
Foulke; and Samuel Smith says that “when arrived they 
met with a kind reception, not only from their relations and 
acquaintance that were in the country before, but from others 
who were the more strangers to them in that they understood 
not their language; so that it then appeared to them that 
Christian love presided even among those of different speech 
and profession, for they were not now many of them of those 
called Quakers.” 

It is most probable that the wives and children were taken 
to the hospitality of the Welsh homes in Merion and the 
townships adjoining. The men repaired to the new purchase 
to prepare cabins, or some sufficient shelter, before winter. 
What may have been done by William John and Thomas 
Evan in the interval after the purchase we have no account 
of. Perhaps they had planted corn; at the least, they may be 
presumed to have attacked the woods and made clearings in 
preparation for planting. Buckwheat could have been sowed 
after the main company came, and wheat sowing would have 
been in season in the autumn. There was some pasture for 
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stock in the little meadows along the creeks, and the berries, 
grapes, and nuts, growing wild, would go some way toward 
the supply of food. 

About the beginning of November, Edward Foulke’s nar- 
rative says, they took possession of their new homes. The 
places where they resided are not all known, but a number 
can be definitely fixed. The dimensions of the several tracts 
which they purchased, and their locations, are all ascer- 
tainable from the descriptions in the deeds, and the draft 
given herewith will present the whole of these details at a 
glance. William John, who had by far the largest holding, 
had the upper end of the township, and John Hugh’s tract 
lay across the lower end, adjoining Upper Dublin. The tracts 
of the four Evans brothers made a square across the middle 
of the township, and near the centre of this square, on land 
that belonged to Robert Evan, the first meeting-house of the 
Friends was built, in 1700. Near it stood the three homes 
of Thomas, Robert, and Cadwalader Evans, and that of Owen 
Evans was less than a mile distant. Edward Foulke’s house 
was on the site of the one by Penllyn Station, on the North 
Pennsylvania Railroad, belonging in recent time to Mr. D. C. 
Wharton, and now occupied by representatives of his estate.' 
John Ilumphrey’s house stood, according to tradition, in the 
south corner of his land, close by the present hamlet of Spring 
House. Robert John, a man of culture, who had apparently 
more than average means, lived where is the present borough 
of North Wales, grown up around the railway station of that 
name. 

As is stated in the quotation above from Samuel Smith’s 
History, most of the settlers were not Friends when they 
came. It is the uniform statement that two of them, John 
Hugh and John Humphrey, were. These latter held meetings 
at their own houses for some months, while the other 


! The house that stands on the site of Edward Foulke’s original house is 
shown in the accompanying etching. This, however, has been built in later 
times at different dates. It is interesting as occupying the old site, and is 
itself of interest as one of the homesteads of a family of the original settle- 
ment. 
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settlers, gathering at Robert Evan’s, there had such part of 
the Church of England service read to them as could be done 
by one not in orders. Robert Evan’s house, then a plain 
cabin, no doubt, built of logs with the bark unremoved, stood 
where in later times a stone dwelling was placed by some of 
the Roberts family, who for many years occupied the place. 
The site is on the southern slope of the hill, a short half mile 
west of the meeting-house. Here the meadow side slopes 
down to a little rivulet whose head is in a spring hard by, 
and it is the fancy of the writer that on this meadow bank, 
when spring came after the first winter, the settlers may have 
gathered in the Sabbath sunshine to hear the reading of the 
church service. This was performed, as the common account 
goes, by Cadwalader Evans, who appears to have been the 
youngest of the four brothers, and very probably the one with 
most education. He read, doubtless, from a Welsh Bible; 
an edition published in London, in 1678, “gan John Bill, 
Christopher Barker, Thomas Newcomb, a Henry Hills, prin- 
tyr,” contains, in front of the Scriptural text, a number of 
pages of the services of the Established Church; and such a 
one was probably in his hand. 

Of this reading of the Bible at Robert Evan’s, and of the 
circumstances under which all the settlers subsequently joined 
the Friends’ body, Watson has handed down an account, 
copied by numerous other writers, from information which 
he derived from Jesse Foulke, of Penllyn.? I do not under- 
value this old and interesting statement, which very probably 
has in it important elements of correctness, but there is evi- 
dence that besides John Hugh and John Humphrey, who 
were avowedly Friends, others of the settlers were well dis- 
posed toward the same religious body. The memorial of 

Robert Evans, by Gwynedd monthly meeting, prepared prob- 
ably in 1738, early in which year he died, says, that “some 


' Annals, vol. ii. p. 78. 
2 Jesse was the son of William, the son of Thomas, who was the eldest 
son of Edward, the immigrant. Jesse lived through the revolutionary time, 
at Penllyn, and is repeatedly mentioned in the Déary of Miss Sally Wister, 
extracts from which are given by Watson in his Annals. 
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time before he left his native country he forsook the national 
worship and went to Friends’ meetings.” This definite state- 
ment as to him, since it was at his house that the company 
of non-Friends assembled, gives force to what is for numerous 
reasons altogether probable: that the whole company of im- 
migrants, though not all had actually declared themselves, 
were warmly disposed towards the Quakers, and were inclined 
to join them when they left Wales. Their intimate relation- 
ships with the settlers in Merion, who were mostly Friends, 
the fact that it was Hugh Roberts, a preacher of the Society, 
who had gathered them for the removal, the respect they en- 
tertained for Penn, and other circumstances, all tended to 
produce the unity which actually followed. 

That all the settlers joined in building the first meeting- 
house is well settled. It was a small structure, of logs, and 
stood where the present building is situated, near the geogra- 
phical centre of the township, on high ground that overlooks 
to the south, for many miles, the fertile farm lands along the 
lower Wissahickon, and up the slopes of Chestnut Hill. A 
second and larger house was built in 1712, and it gave way 
in 1523 to that now standing. 

Of the character of the settlers, and of the community 
which they formed, a study of the facts inspires one with 
a high opinion. The earnestness of their piety, the simplicity 
of their habits, the cordiality of their intercourse, their cheer- 
fully granted aid to each other, all impress us. Of great hard- 
ships they experienced few, if any. The struggle to establish 
themselves needed courage, patience, and strength, but of 
these qualities they had a large share. Famine or disease 
did not waste them, the Indians did not molest them. All 
the details of their history are those of peace. 

Few direct descendants of the first company of settlers are 
now in Gwynedd. Several of the Welsh names are still re- 
presented, but by only a family or two in each, while some 
have altogether disappeared. Buta genealogical study shows 
to what other fields of action those who have left Gwynedd 
have transferred themselves, and in a great range of instances 
the record is one of credit. To speak of some of the earlier 
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names only, two sons of Thomas Evan—Hugh, who removed 
to Merion, and Owen, who remained in Gwynedd, served for 
many years in the Provincial Assembly. Hugh sat in 1722, 
and from 1746 to 1754 continuously. He lived to a very old 
age, dying in Philadelphia in 1772, “aged 90 years and 2 
months.” It was he who, asa lad at Gwynedd, peeped through 
the logs of his father’s house at William Penn, and saw the 
great man on his knees giving thanks for the refuge he had 
found in the wilderness, as related by his granddaughter, 
Susan Nancarro, to Watson;? but it is worth while, perhaps, 
to note that the statement that he was then “a boy of twelve 
years” is obviously an error. He was born in 1682, and, as 
Penn’s visit to Gwynedd was in 1700 or 1701, he must then 
have been near manhood. 

Owen Evans died in 1757, aged 70, which would fix his 
birth in 1683. He was for many years a Justice of the Peace 
at Gwynedd, as well as a store-keeper, and he sat in the 
Provincial Assembly from 1739 to 1750 inclusive. 

The fourth son of Thomas Evans, Evan Evans, a preacher, 
died at Gwynedd in 1747. The year of his birth is given as 
1684. From him are descended a numerous family, including 
Jonathan, Thomas, William, and Dr. Charles Evans, all of 
Philadelphia, in their lifetime—well known among the Soci- 
ety of Friends as preachers, or writers, or both. 

From Cadwalader Evans, the original settler, descended 
Dr. Cadwalader Evans, a grandson, who was an eminent physi- 
cian in Philadelphia, dying in 1773; and his brother Rowland 
Evans, who was County Judge, a member of the Provincial 
Assembly, and Trustee of the General Loan Office of the 
State from 1785 to 1789, when he died. Another prominent 
member of this branch of the family was Cadwalader Evans, 
of Gwynedd, who served in the General Assembly from 
Montgomery County from 1790 to 1800 inclusive, being 


! Robert, the eldest son, also went to Merion in a few years after his 
father’s settlement in Gwynedd. He owned muth property there, but ap- 
pears to have held no public place. 

? Annals, vol. ii. p. 79. Mrs. Nancarro was the daughter of Owen Jones, 
whose wife was Susanna Evans, Hugh’s daughter. 
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unanimously chosen Speaker of the House of Representatives 
at the last session; and who, removing to Philadelphia in 
1812, became an active promoter of the Schuylkill Navigation 
Company and the first President of that corporation. 
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INAUGURATION OF THE NEW HALL OF THE HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The new hall of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania is 
situated at the southwest corner of Thirteenth and Locust 
Streets, Philadelphia. 

The main portion of the building was erected by the late 
John Hare Powel, in 1832, for a residence. It was purchased 
in 1836 by Gen. Robert Patterson, who resided there until 
his death in 1881. The house stands twenty feet back from 
the building line on Locust Street. It is sixty feet front and 
forty deep, and, as originally planned, had wings of twenty 
feet each on the east and west, giving it a frontage of one 
hundred feet, extending westward from Thirteenth Street. 
The grounds of the mansion were bounded on the west by 
Juniper Street, and on the south by Wynkoop Street. In 
November, 1882, a portion of this lot (95 feet on Locust 
Street, by 120 on Thirteenth), including nearly all of that 
occupied by the building and its wings, was offered to the 
Society for $50,000. An examination of the property showed 
that it was admirably suited to the wants of the Society. It 
was substantially built; its proportions were grand ; and its 
close proximity to the Philadelphia Library and the Library 
of the College of Physicians rendered its situation (central 
in all respects) a most desirable one for the objects of the 
Society. The refusal of the property until the first of Feb- 
ruary was obtained, and an appeal was at once made to the 
friends of the Society to enable it to make the purchase. 
So favorably was this proposal received that the Council felt 
justified in obtaining the refusal of thirty additional feet. 


These, with the lot first offered, making one hundred and 
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twenty-five feet on Locust Street, were finally secured. An 
account of the subscriptions for the purchase of the property 
and of the expenditure for alterations will be found in the 
opening address of the President. 

The general features of the mansion have been but little 
changed. The western wing has been removed, and where 
it stood, and on the adjoining ground, a spacious hall, 45 by 
70 feet, has been erected for the meetings of the Society. The 
wing on the east has been rendered thoroughly fireproof. Its 
internal measurement is 16 by 37 feet. It is surrounded with 
a gallery, and affords ample space for the most valuable por- 
tions of the Society’s collections. The doorways between 
the parlors on the first floor of the main building have 
been enlarged, so as to make the rooms, which are used as 
reading rooms, virtually one. The handsome marble mantel 
pieces have been retained. The upper portion of the building 
will be used for the storage of books and other articles of 
interest. 

The first general meeting of the Society in the new hall 
occurred on the evening of the 18th of March, 1884, a large 
assemblage being present. 

The President, Brinton Coxe, Esq., occupied the chair, and 


made the following address :— 


Fettow Members OF THE HistoricaL Society oF PeEnn- 
SYLVANIA :— 

1 congratulate you upon this most auspicious occasion. 
You have been invited here to-night to take possession of 
your new home, and to inaugurate it as the Hall of the His- 
torical Society ot Pennsylvania. After fifty-nine years of 
existence, you now meet under a roof which is your own. 
You are now no longer tenants of another, but proprietors, 
in your own right, of your own house, on your own soil. 
The moral and material anxieties connected with a precari- 

VoL. VIIIL—13 
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ous tenurc, which were always matters of permanent solici- 
tude, are now at an end. 

The magnitude and excellence of these buildings speak 
for themselves. It is superfluous for me to praise them. 
Your own inspection suffices of itself to show how well our 
new home is adapted to the growing needs of the Society 
and its now enlarged mission. The laborious and able ser- 
vices of your Building Committee have organized a building, 
or, rather, system of buildings, worthy of an Academy of 
History. The old mansion has been rearranged as a library 
and adapted to the wants of students and readers. On the 
one side is this spacious assembly-room for your meetings and 
for public lectures; on the other is a fire-proof building for 
our manuscripts and other historic treasures and for archives 
which have been confided to our custody by public authority. 
The hall of the Historical Society is now worthy of a repre- 
sentative public institution. 

The funds at the disposition of the Society for the pur- 
chase of this property, for new buildings and alterations, and 
for fixtures and furnishing have amounted to $8%,466. Of 
that amount $8381 have been derived from the first building 
fund, and $14,115 from the second building fund. The 
remainder, amounting to the large sum of $65,970, has been 
derived from the generous subscriptions made during the last 
sixteen months by the members and the friends of the Society, 
who have thus secured the spacious edifice which we now 
inaugurate. The expenditures already made and still neces- 
sary to be made amount to $96,318. These expenditures 
have thus exceeded the receipts by the sum of $7852. There 
is, therefore, a deficit for that amount. 

I will not do more than call your attention to this deficit. 
A great historian of antiquity teaches us that he who begins 
an historic task should at the outset avoid complaints con- 
cerning past evils, and should dwell only on the good things 
which fortune has granted, for it would be ill-omened to do 
otherwise. Such a beginning, he seems to think, is the pro- 
per time to recall past blessings and benefactions only. I, 
therefore, pass from our deficit to more appropriate topics. 
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Nearly sixty years since, this Society was planted like an 
infant colony in a new continent. At first it grew feebly, 
precariously, at times threatened with extinction. Years 
elapsed before a slow steady growth was secured. Then 
followed a healthy and more rapid growth. Here, on this 
occasion of assured success and established prosperity, there 
are present with us a very few survivors of the active few in 
the restricted numbers of our ancient membership. They 
have watched the society through the vicissitudes of a life- 
time. When it was helpless, they supported it by every 
service and every sacrifice. When threatened with extinc- 
tion, they alone saved it. Through long years, they sum- 
mered it and wintered it. The delicate plant has now become 
the strong healthy tree, under whose shade we are gathered 
together. It is to-night, therefore, the first of our duties to 
remember, with heartfelt gratitude, benefactors, whose care, 
wisdom, and devotion have guided an association depending 
upon a small number of supporters to the independent con- 
dition of a representative public institution. 

Few, very few, of that devoted band are with us to-night 
to survey with mingled feelings this scene amid the gratitude 
of their fellow-members. But I cannot trust myself to dwell 
upon this subject, lest I be guilty of indiscretion ; for one 
of these survivors is that venerable member whose paternal 
care of this Society, during long years, commands the filial 
obedience of us all. That obedience compels me to refrain 
from an expression of gratitude, which his delicacy of feeling 
has ever shrunk from receiving. I must therefore say no 
more. 

As has been stated, the generous subscriptions of our 
members and friends, during the last sixteen months, have 
amounted in round numbers to $66,000. This great sum not 
merely constitutes an immense means of usefulness to the 
Historical Society, but also is a proof of the respect which it 
has earned in this community by years of tried service. It 
is also a recognition of our position as a valued institution 
necessary to the public welfare. We now know that our 
Society has general recognition as a cherished guardian of 
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the history of the Commonwealth and the history of the 
country. Here, in this our permanent home, by the common 
consent, it will be our duty to afford the rising generations 
the means of knowing the inheritance which has descended 
upon them from the past, and of learning what lessons that 
past teaches them for their future. Here all, young and old, 
will find the means of investigating history, perpetuating 
historic evidence, and preserving records of the past. In 
some shape or other, all cities of men, both in modern as well 
as ancient civilization, erect temples to history and to mem- 
ory. This edifice is such a monument in this community. 
The Society dwelling therein is now regarded by their fellow 
citizens as an institution, through which the community dis- 
charges imperative duties, which neither government nor 
individuals can perform. 

Thus it is, that the mission of the Society has become en- 
larged and its duties have become greater. Centennial and 
Bicentennial anniversaries have stimulated the public atten- 
tion to historic interests and the preservation of historic 
evidence and records. The vigilance of historical societies is 
felt with truth to be more than ever necessary. Manuscripts 
and printed pieces are every day to be rescued from fire, 
damp, negligence, and accident. The opportunities of acquir- 
ing for public use such as are in safety demand a constantly 
increasing expenditure. Our task is one in which past suc- 
cess involves an increase instead of a diminution of future 
duties. The rich collections of manuscripts and books, 
which our Society has accumulated in many years, brings 
cares which increase as the collections themselves increase. 
Their possession imposes the difficult task of making them 
used and useful. The publication and editing of texts and 
abstracts and of historical materials in every shape is now an 
exacting duty. Students and investigators must not only be 
made welcome under our roof, but every aid must also be af- 
forded them, which may increase the efficiency of individual 
exertion. In every way the duties imposed upon such insti- 
tutions as ours are increasing in number and in magnitude. 
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Our country has, indeed, a history and they must help to 
narrate it. 

What a story the narrators have to tell! But two centu- 
ries ago, but six or seven generations ago, this Commonwealth 
was planted in a wilderness on the tide-waters of the 
Atlantic, and now our country stretches from ocean to ocean. 
The plough has ploughed its way from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The founders of Pennsylvania thought that it might 
make its progress without its dread historic companion. It 
has been otherwise. The sword and the plough have 
marched together. Corn has been sown and the harvest of 
food has been reaped in every year. Dragon’s teeth, too, 
have been sown and every generation has seen the harvest of 
armed men. The tragic tale of human nature at first seems 
in America to be the old, old story; but the history of the 
New World is, nevertheless, a new history. Though that 
history has been in part a tragedy, in the New World the 
years of peace have been much greater in number than in the 
Old World. The years of war have been fewer, much fewer, 
here than there. How to reduce war to a minimum is the 
greatest lesson which history can teach. The founders of 
Pennsylvania thought that war could be abolished. They 
erred, but their influence has been a weighty historical factor 
in producing the grand result by which more peace and less 
war has been secured in America than in Europe. The 
warning of the Old World must have been studied in the 
New. Such studies are those which it is the duty of every 
Historical Society in the whole land to foster, to sustain, and 
to guide. 

Fellow-members, there remains but one thing for me to 
say to you. I should be untrue to the place which I hold, if 
I did not recall our lost hopes and frustrated expectations 
that another voice would welcome you to this house. It 
would be ingratitude, most inauspicious ingratitude, to for- 
get the name of John William Wallace at this inauguration. 
His long devoted career of service and sacrifice to this Society, 
in its adversity and its prosperity, as member, as official, and 
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as president, we all hoped, would have been crowned by his 
presiding here to-night. But it was decreed otherwise! 
Nevertheless, we know how he would have felt, had he been 
here. His last visit to this house was one of inspection, 
when everything was on the verge of completion. The 
buildings and their capacities of usefulness gave him entire 
satisfaction. The fact that the Society had now a permanent 
domicile relieved his mind of the anxieties, which he had 
felt for years, upon the complicated dangers of an inopportune 
change of location. The extent and value of the Society’s 
property as increased by our recent subscriptions, the pres- 
tige and confidence which recent events had demonstrated 
that it enjoyed in the community, and the value of our 
library and collections made him feel confident that the basis 
upon which the Society now rested was thoroughly solid. 
There was, above all, the elder’s confiding trust that his 
younger colleagues would perform their duty and continue 
the good work, and that therefore the future of the Society 
was secure. 

Such were his last thoughts within these walls. I repeat 
them to you now, for they are, indeed, good augury for the 
new future, which we begin to-night! 


President Coxe then introduced Professor John B. McMas- 
ter, of the University of Pennsylvania, who spoke, in sub- 
stance, as follows:— 


There is an old saying that a good thing needs no praising. 
Admitting this to be true, my duty this evening is clearly 
not to praise ; and this is most fortunate, for, were praising 
once begun, it would be hard to determine where most should 
be bestowed, on the building or on the liberality of the gentle- 
men who have so generously provided it. This much, how- 
ever, may at least be said: no Historical Society in the land 
has yet come into a fairer estate. This too is a subject of 
congratulation. It is a sign of life and progress. Not many 
years since an Historical Society was commonly believed to 
differ but little from adime museum. People believed its 
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quarters to be a dingy room in an attic, and its treasures 
bullets from Bunker Hill and guns from Yorktown, arrow- 
heads from Tippecanoe, books nobody ever read, and portraits, 
as like as two peas, of gentlemen in small clothes with red 
curtains tastefully draped behind them, and cannons and 
flags beyond. That there was anything lively and human 
about such societies was doubted. But this, most happily, 
is sono longer. They can and they do perform a work which 
every one of us is concerned in having done well. Nothing 
is more certain than the fact, that the times in which we live 
will have for those who are to come after us an interest sur- 
passing anything which we feel for those who have gone 
before. To know something of the daily life of a great 
people who, in one generation, overspread a vast continent, 
drew to their shores millions of foreigners, fought a civil 
war and paid for it, produced the most marvellous inventions 
and discoveries, carried on business ventures upon a gigantic 
scale, and made enormous fortunes the order of the day, will, 
by our descendants, be thought matters worthy of note. 
How correct a judgment they form of us will depend solely 
on the material we transmit to them. Sources of history 
good a century ago no longer exist or are of little use. The 
age of the political pamphlet is gone. Whoever in 1984 
derives his notions of our morality from a newspaper, of 
our manners from a novel, of our politics from the pages of 
the Congressional Record, and, with such material, recon- 
structs the world of to-day will produce something more 
atrocious than the patched up statues of Cesnola. To gather 
material for an honest history of the present, such as will 
show up fairly both sides of every controversy in polities, 
every discussion in morals, every great movement in social 
science, the condition of the laborer, the state of the arts, 
the life and manners of the time, is a proper labor for every 
Historical Society in the land. Each one should be a store- 
house for that carefully-sifted material by which alone poster- 
ity can see us as we are. A century hence this will be precisely 
the most difficult kind of knowledge to acquire. Newspapers 
will not furnish it, for they are not reliable. Letters will 
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not contain it, for they are too hastily written to be of much 
value, and too numerous to be preserved. 

But there is yet another work peculiarly fitting for the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania to do. The close of the 
next presidential term will be the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the beginning of Federal Constitutional Government in 
America. The event will no doubt be fittingly celebrated 
in a public way. There will surely be, in every city in the 
land, parades and fireworks in the streets, and, in Philadel- 
phia, perhaps, speeches in Independence Hall. All this is 
good in its way, but something better may be done. The 
importance of the Constitution is scarcely appreciated. It 
became the supreme law of the land on March 4, 1789. On 
July 14, 1789, the Bastile fell. The Federal Government 

yas hardly established before the influence of the French 
Revolution began to be felt in the United States, and that 
influence was tremendous. It changed the dress, it modified 
the speech, it powerfully affected the prosperity and political 
future of the nation. Men became so intensely republican 
that they could not shape their mouths to say Sir or Mr., but 
valled their friends citizen and their wives citess. They left 
off wigs, wore the “ Brutus crop,” put on the Liberty cap, 
sang (a ira, danced the Carmagnole, ate Civic Feasts, formed 
Democratic Clubs, gave the fraternal hug, and sought admis- 
sion to the Society of the Jacobins at Paris. The great 
shame of the Federal Republicans of that day is not that they 
maligned Washington as no other man ever has been maligned 
since. The Federalists would have done the same had Wash- 
ington opposed them. It is to their shame, however, that at 
a time when the Revolutionary Tribunal was turning Paris 
into a pen of slaughter, when the gutters ran blood into the 
Seine, when Lyons was made a waste place, when kites feasted 
on the corpses that whitened the banks of the Loire, when 
drowning boats, and “ Republican marriages,” and “national 
baths” had become the pastime of the French people, the 
Republicans of America could see nothing infamous in all 
these things. The party which then sprang up held high an 
extreme doctrine of republicanism. Liberty was to them 
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license. A strong national government was to them bu» 
another name for monarchy. Now, to put forth a correct 
showing of each side of the controversy, which during these 
years of French influence was waged over the Constitution, 
would be a great contribution to that history of the Con- 
stitution which is yet to be written. It belongs peculiarly 
to this Society. In this city the document was framed. In 
this city the first contest over it began, and here for ten 
years the Federal Government sat. To reprint the debates 
in the State Convention called to consider the ratification of 
the Constitution, to reprint the squibs, the essays, the pam- 
phlets, the comments that filled the journals and gazettes, 
in a word, to show what the people thought of the Constitu- 
tion from 1787 to 1800, would be a most wise and useful work. 

The Society has done much for the past. At length some 
justice has been rendered William Penn. Could Mr. Macaulay 
come back and read the books on these shelves, he would be 
compelled to rewrite his estimate of Penn. Let something 
also be done for the present. 


Mr. Charles G. Leland moved that the thanks of the 
Society be tendered to Professor McMaster for his able and 
instructive address, with a request for a copy of the same for 
the use of the Society. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Hampton L. Carson in 


the following words :— 


Mr. President: It gives me much pleasure to second the 
Resolutions just offered. We are indebted to Professor Me- 
Master not only for the matter and manner of his address of 
this evening, containing many thoughtful suggestions, but 
particularly for the value of his example as an author in 
directing attention to the most important event in our polit- 
ical history as a people. I mean the formation of our 
National Government. 

It is true that there are other epochs more stirring in inci- 
dent, or more captivating to the fancy, but none more rich in 
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results which have blessed and benefited mankind. All that 
preceded the building of our Constitution would have been 
lost or squandered, and all that has followed it would have 
been materially different in character, had not the fruits of our 
Revolutionary struggles been preserved for all time in the 
Constitution of the United States. It was upon this great 
structure that the political architects of the day lavished 
their intellectual wealth, and hence to the philosophic stu- 
dent of our institutions, both here and elsewhere, there can be 
no period more curious, or which will better repay his in- 
vestigations. It is,the contribution of America to the Science 
of Politics. It is her attempt to solve that vexed problem, 
which, from times long before the days of Plato, has agitated 
man. 

It is not the blind partiality of national prejudice to speak 
of our heroes in terms of admiration, nor is it mere enthu- 
siasm to speak of their work in words of praise. The men 
of our Revolution will compare favorably with those of any 
race or age whom history has recognized as great. Their 
characters were noble, their temper was tried by the severest 
tests, and their experience covered every field of human ac- 
tivity. As soldiers, they were distinguished ; no generals ever 
surpassed Washington aud Greene in sagacity or in the 
power of wresting victory from defeat. As orators, they 
were illustrious; few men ever equalled the fire of Henry 
or the classic elegance of Lee. As writers, they were pre- 
eminent; in nineteen hundred years but one Thomas Jeffer- 
son has arisen to pen such a document as the Declaration of 
Independence. Not Swift and Addison produced such pro- 
found results as pamphleteers as Paine and Franklin. As 
statesmen, they rank among the foremost of the world; Ham- 
ilton and Madison and Jay, in the power of constructive 
intellect, will yield to none in either ancient or modern 
Europe. 

Tire Constitution of the United States was the masterpiece 
of master minds. It is, fitly speaking, their crown and glory. 
It contains the best thoughts of statesmen trained in the best 
schools ; it embodies the political experience of the English 
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race, and ranks with Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights 
as a bulwark of Human Freedom. The great work of fram- 
ing its provisions was done in this city, and the time is now 
close at hand when the Centennial Jubilee of the Constitu- 
tion will be celebrated. Surely there can be no higher patri- 
otic duty for any of us to perform than to study with 
reverence the deeds of that day. The appropriate work of 
this Society will be to illustrate the labors of the Federal 
Convention, to point out the part played by Pennsylvania in 
the great drama, to throw light upon all doubtful questions, 
to awaken individual interest, to stimulate individual inquiry, 
to assist individual effort and aid public exertion, to enter 
into correspondence with similar associations in sister States, 
and enforce upon the attention of the National Government 
the importance and necessity of collecting, preserving, and 
publishing all that relates to the origin of our Republic. We 
are not only to be congratulated, but we can fairly congratu- 
late ourselves that, owing to the energy and prudent manage- 
ment of our officers and the zeal of their co-operators, we 
enter, to-night, under the happiest auspices, upon a new 
career of usefulness and honor. 

“To form and uphold a state, it is not enough that our 
judgments believe it to be useful, the better part of our affec- 
tions must feel it to be lovely. It is not enough that our 
arithmetic should be able to compute its value and find it 
high, our hearts must hold it priceless, above all things rich 
or rare, dearer than health or beauty, brighter than all the 
order of the stars.” 

In the spirit of these words of Rufus Choate let us dedi- 
cate ourselves to the work before us. 


The motion was then adopted. 


After this Mr. Lloyd P. Smith spoke as follows :— 


Mr. President: Thirty years ago I read a book entitled, 
“The Blackwater Chronicle; a narrative of an expedition 
into the land of Canaan in Randolph County, Va., a country 
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flowing with wild animals, by five adventurous gentlemen, 
without any aid of government.” I am somehow reminded of 
that curious title-page when I think of this goodly building, 
this priceless collection of the records of our State and of the 
United States—it has been made without any aid of govern- 
ment. Not so with the newer and (shall Isay) more enlight- 
ened States of the West, whose Historical Societies—and ad- 
mirable some of them are—have ever been supported wholly 
or in part by government. The State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, for example, buys whatever its Library Commit- 
tee thinks proper, and the State foots the bill. Of course it 
has a good library. Pennsylvania, as a State, does not rec- 
ognize its Historical Society, and Philadelphia as a corpora- 
tion has never taxed its citizens one dollar to build it up. 
What we are as a Society we owe to the unselfish enthusi- 
asm, the unpaid toil of the late Mr. Watson the annalist, the 
late Mr. Hazard the historian, the late Mr. Armstrong the 
antiquarian, the late Mr. Wallace the man of letters—too 
soon taken from us—and others whose names I need not now 
recall; we owe it to the unostentations devotion of Mr. Jordan, 
the conscientious zeal and learning of Mr. Stone, the tact and 
perseverance of Mr. Ward, the unparalleled industry of Mr. 
Hildeburn, the liberal gifts of money or time and thought of 
many others. “ A poor thing, your worship, but mine own.” 
No, not a poor thing, Mr. President, but a thing to be justly 
proud of; and, as a Philadelphian, I, for one, am proud of 
it, exceeding proud. It is, in the treasures it has got to- 
gether, in the learning and courtesy of its officers, a real em- 
bodiment of sweetness and light, and unborn generations 
shall honor the memory of every man who had a hand in 
building up here in Philadelphia one of the really great 
historical collections of the country. 

In this building, admirably adapted to its purpose, the 
Society turns over a new leaf, it enters on a career of ex- 
panded usefulness. The edifice is not only larger and better 
adapted to the needs of the Society than the old one, but the 
situation is better, and I congratulate the Library Company 
whom I have the honor to serve, I congratulate the students of 
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Philadelphia and elsewhere on the fact that the Philadelphia 
Library, the Historical Society, and the College of Physicians 
—the best medical library, with one exception, in the country 
—are now all within a stone’s throw of each other. The Law 
Library will doubtless soon move to Broad Street, and then 
four of the most important libraries of Philadelphia, each one 
supplementing the others, will be close together. These 
institutions, Mr. President, are not rivals, and still less ene- 
mies; theyareallies. They fight together against the kingdom 
of darkness and ignorance and obscurantism ; they form square 
against the modern Goths and Vandals; their quadrilateral 
constitutes one mighty citadel of thought. 

Fellow members of the Historical Society! I congratulate 
you also on the admirable choice you have made of a Presi- 
dent for the Society. A student and a collector all his life, 
he has not only the necessary scholarship, but he has the 
leisure and the inclination to serve your interests and the 
interests of historical science. Books, gentlemen, do not grow 
upon the shelves of a library ; they must be got together as 
Opie mixed his paints—* with brains, sir’—the truth being 
that the bibliographical knowledge needed for a wise selec- 
tion of books is one of the rarest’ accomplishments in the 
world. Your President has it and so has your Librarian. 
Long may they live to shed honor on our Society and to 
make Philadelphia illustrious among the cities of the world. 


The President then stated that when the Society was about 
to move into its new home a hope was expressed that the 
collection of portraits of its former presiding officers might 
be made complete, and that, when this came to the knowledge 
of the family of the late George W. Norris, M.D., his surviving 
son and daughter with great liberality and consideration at 
once offered to have a portrait painted of their late father. 
This was accordingly done by a well-known artist, Mr. 
Matthew Wilson, of Lake George, New York, and the por- 
trait, which was displayed upon an easel by the side of the 
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President, was then tendered as a gift to the Society in a 
letter from William F. Norris, M.D., which was read by 
the Secretary. 

Henry Flanders, Esq., expressed the gratification which the 
members of the Society and the friends of Doctor Norris must 
feel that the Society had come into possession of the portrait, 
and offered the following resolution:— 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania be and they are hereby tendered to Dr. William 
F. Norris and Mrs. Mary F. Parsons for the excellent por- 
trait of their late father, Dr. George W. Norris, formerly 
President of the Society, and for the kindness which prompted 
them in adding it to the Society’s collection of portraits of 
its former presiding officers. 

The resolution was seconded by Dr. William Hunt, who 
said that the Historical Society would most gratefully accept 
the gift. No portrait is more fitting to be in its possession. 
It is that of a man who took a deep interest in all things 
pertaining to the welfare wf the Society. It is that of one 
whose family had taken a most prominent part in the history 
of Pennsylvania and Philadelphia from the earliest colonial 
days to the present time. More than all, it is that of a man 
of truth, of one who was an honor alike to his city, his pro- 
fession, and his name. 

The resolution was then adopted, 

The meeting then adjourned. 























THE SCHUYLKILL GUN. 


After the following article was in type there was exhibited to one of its 
authors the original seal of the Council of Safety of Pennsylvania, which 
bears a motto similar to that on the gun, “ This is my right I will defend 
it.” In 1775 the Colonial Assembly appointed the “ Committee of Safety.” 
This body was succeeded in 1776 by the “Council of Safety,” 
appointed by the Constitutional Convention. The same seal was used by 
both bodies, the word ‘‘ Committee” being filled up, and “ Council’’ engraved 
in its stead. The use of this motto by two such important bodies shows in 
what esteem it was held. 


which was 
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RESTORATION OF THE SCHUYLKILL GUN TO “THE 
STATE IN SCHUYLKILL,” APRIL 23p, 1884. 


A piece of artillery of considerable size, bearing upon it 
an inscription of historical interest, lay for a long time on 
the grounds at Fort Mifflin. By order of the Department of 
War it was removed thence to the grounds of “ The State in 
Schuylkill,” known as “ The Fish House Company,” situated 
on the Schuylkill below Gray’s Ferry. The ceremonies that 
accompanied the formal delivery of the gun by the United 
States to “ The State in Schuylkill,” were as follows. 

On the 23d of April, 1884, the citizens of “ The State in 
Schuylkill,” together with a number of invited guests, met 
at the Castle of the “State,” on Rambo’s Rock, on the left 
bank of the Schuylkill, about a third of a mile below 
Gray’s Ferry Bridge. The citizens were: Robert Adams, 
Alexander E. Harvey, George Cuthbert, A. Loudon Snowden, 
John Hockley, Jr., William Redwood Wright, Ellicott Fisher, 
Robert Adams, Jr., H. Carlton Adams, Members; James M. 
Whelen and Rodman Wister, Apprentices; and James C. 
Fisher, Honorary Member. Guests: Lt. Col. M. 8. Ludington ; 
Capt. W. H. Gill, Capt. O. E. Michaelis, and Thomas Valentine, 
of the United States Army; James R. Gates, President of 
Select Council; Charles Lawrence, President of Common 
Council; Samuel C. Perkins, Samuel L. Smedley, William 
8. Stokley, Frederick G. Wolbert, and Edward C. Knight, 
of the Fairmount Park Commission; Thompson Westcott, 
William Brooke Rawle, J. Edward Carpenter, Frederick D. 
Stone, and Townsend Ward, of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. 

Captain Michaelis, on behalf of the War Department, 
addressed Ex-Governor Adams in a few eloquent remarks, 
and delivered to him, for the “State,” the antique piece of 
artillery formerly known as “ The Schuylkill Gun.” 
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The Ex-Governor detailed citizen Col. A. Loudon Snowden 
to reply to Capt. Michaelis, which he did in a felicitous 
manner. 

Mr. Townsend Ward, one of the guests, was then called 
upon, and read the following statement :— 


On the 15th day of May, 1880, the Council of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, having accepted the courteous in- 
vitation of Col. William Ludlow, U.S. A., now the Super- 
intendent of the Water Department of Philadelphia, to visit 
Fort Miftlin, took passage in his steam-yacht, for at that time 
he had in charge the improvement of the waters of the Dela- 
ware under the Federal Government. Soon after passing the 
mouth of the river Schuylkill, we landed at the fort, and 
viewed with interest the relics of the olden time that were 
strewn about its grounds. One of these relics, as will be 
shortly seen, greatly interested us. A thorough survey of 
the fortifications was made, and then, on the ramparts of the 
fort, a meeting of the Council was held, and Col. Ludlow was 
elected a member of the Historical Society. 

The relic of the past that had so particularly arrested our 
attention was a thirty-two-pounder gun that lay idly on the 
ground, its trunnions broken, its cascabel gone, and upon the 
swell of the muzzle the dent ot a well-directed British solid 
shot. The gun is not of English, French, or Spanish inception, 
but was the result of our colonial thought of an early day, 
for it bears upon its face, cast in its enduring iron, words of a 
language foreign to that of these then dominant nations, The 
inscription is “ Kawania che keeteru Schuylkil.” A royal 
crown surmounts this, and underneath it, in a monogram, 
are the letters “ W.P.” Delaware Indian words on the can- 
non appear quite naturally in connection with the * Colony in 
Schuylkill.” In their earliest days, as tradition tells us, a 
council of the colonists was held in the forest, and some chief- 
tains of the Lenni Lenape attended it. In the name of their 
tribe and by its authority these chieftains granted to the 
colonists and to their successors forever “the right and privi- 
lege to hunt in the woods and to fish in the waters of the 
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Schuylkill.” While the idea of the gun, with its remarkable 
inscription, was undoubtedly conceived here, it is most prob- 
able the cannon was cast in England, or possibly at Oxford 
Furnace, New Jersey. 

Mr. Thompson Westcott writes: “ Among the items of in- 
telligence connected with the history of 1747 is one which 
states that the Schuy!kill Fishing Company made a present to 
the Association Battery of a new thirty-two-pounder.” The 
battery was on the Delaware at the site of the late Navy Yard. 
It is in evidence that the gun remained there many years, 
for, on an alarm in the early days of the Revolution that a 
British vessel of war was coming up the river, Capt. John 
Cadwalader’s Green Light Infantry, or the “Silk Stocking 
Company,” as it was called, was ordered there for defence. 
One of that company writes in his reminiscences of “ having 
stood sentinel two hours at the Schuylkill Gun.” When the 
American forces withdrew from Philadelphia, the gun, no 
doubt, was transported to Fort Mifflin, to bear its part in the 
memorable siege which terminated by the Americans evacu- 
ating the fort at midnight on the 15th of November, 1777. 
The trunnions of the gun may have then been broken, and 
the gun may have lain there useless and little noticed until 
our day. 

The late John William Wallace, in his valuable memoir of 
An Old Philadelphian, Colonel William Bradford, the Patriot 
Printer of 1776, gives, on pp. 213, 214, an account of the gun, 
and an excellent engraving of it, together with its measure- 
ment. These latter were made for him by Ordnance Sergeant 
Bromley, then in charge of the fort. “It is a thirty-two 
pounder, ten feet long, four feet eight inches in circumference 
at the muzzle, and five feet seven and three-quarter inches at 
the breech.” Its bore is six and a half inches, length from 
muzzle to trunnions five feet five inches, thickness through 
the re-enforce twenty inches,and at the muzz!e fourteen inches. 
Four inches from the vent is the figure “32.” Its weight is 
between two and three tons. 

Mr. Swank, of the American Iron and Steel Association, 
writes as follows: “ Cast iron cannon were first made in Eng- 
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land in the 16th century, during the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. In this country they were made at Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts, by Hugh Orr, about 1750; and in Cumberland 
Township, in the northeastern part of Rhode Island, cast iron 
cannon were made during the French war of 1755. It is 
probable that cast iron cannon were made at Oxford Furnace, 
Warren County, New Jersey, during the French war, as I 
find that cannon balls were cast at this furnace at that time. 
I find no statement of the casting of either cannon or cannon 
balls in Pennsylvania before the Revolution, but there could 
have been no difficulty in casting them here at the date you 
mention, 1747, if they had been needed, as we had many 
furnaces in Pennsylvania at that time. Unless, however, 
required for the French war, there would probably have been 
no demand for them at that time. I think it improbable that 
Pennsylvania cast any cannon before the Revolution.” 
“This is my right; I will defend it” is given as the trans- 
lation of the Delaware Indian motto Kawanio che keeteru. 
Fortunately I am able to add somewhat to this. In the 
library of the Historical Society is a pamphlet of sixteen 
pages, in verse. Its full title-page is “ Kawanio Che Keetern. 
| A True | Revation | Or A | Bioopy Barrie Fovaunr | Be- 
TWEEN | Georce AND Lewis | IN THe YeEarR | 1755 | Printed 
in the year MDCCLVI.” Underneath the 1755 there has 
been written by some one, long ago, “ By Nicholas Scull.” 
The second page is as follows :— 
“The words I have chosen at the head of my Title Page, 
I am told by a Gentleman skilled in the Indian languages, is 
very expressive of a Hero relying on Gop to bless his Endea- 





vours, in protecting what he has put under his care. 

‘‘To form some Idea of its Signification, he says, you may 
imagine a Man, with his Wife and Children about him, and, 
with an Air of Resolution ealling out to his Enemy, Att 
THESE GoD HAS GIVEN ME, AND I WILL DEFEND THEM.” 

On page 15 the following lines mark the dreadful era when 
one-half of the territory of Pennsyfvania was overrun by a 
ruthless foe. 
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“ Had this been done, our Elders then, 
Would have appeared like honest men; 
Nor should we at this day have seen, 

An Inpran Foe, or Fort Du Quesne ; 
Nor would great Braddock, once so brave, 
Have at the Meadows filled a Grave.” 


The history of this piece of artillery having been satisfac- 
torily established, the gun became an object of much interest 
to the Fishing Company, the oldest social club, as it is 
claimed, in the world, having been established in 1732, which 
antedates by some years the famous Beef-Steak Club of Lon- 
don, recently extinct.'' In consequence of this interest Dr. 


! After reading the above, Mr. Ward received the following interesting 
letter :— 

Ror Down, May 8, 1884. 

Dear Sir: In reply to yours of the 3d inst., I would say that I regret 
that Dr. Cheston is right in supposing that we have no positive data as to 
the time of the organization of the South River Club, but there can be lit- 
tle or no doubt that it existed quite a number of years prior to 1740. The 
record-book is in my possession, and the first entry, which appears to be 
simply a continuation of the records or minutes of proceedings of each 
meeting, is dated February 11, 1742. At this meeting a committee was ap- 
pointed “to collect the names of the members that have ever belonged to 
this society, to the best of their memories, inasmuch as the present list ap- 
pears very defective.” 

} have an extract from the Maryland Gazette, of July 15,1746, in which 
it is spoken of as the Anczent South River Club. The occasion was a din- 
ner given by the members of the club to commemorate the victory of the 
Duxe of Cumberland over the Pretender. The club was organized solely 
for social and convivial meetings, each member in turn serving a dinner at 
the club-house on the first Thursday of every month. The dinner was plain 
and inexpensive, no side dishes, only three meats, no wine of any sort; 
whiskey and brandy, one gallon of each, and the rum to flavor the punch, 
clean pipes and tobacco; no gambling of any sort; no religious or political 
discussions ever permitted ; and no mixed liquors after six o’clock in sum. 
mer or four in winter. There are but four members now, and they are so 
scattered that we never meet. The house and the half acre of land sur- 
rounding it are yet in the possession of the club, and the dining-table and 
the chairs, some of them at least, are the same that were first used. I have 
endeavored once or twice to revive the club, but so far to no purpose, and 
fear that it has nearly ceased to exist. 

Yours truly, 
Townsenp Warp, Esa. H. H. Broapen. 
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William Camac, Ex-Governor of the “State in Schuylkill,” 
requested Mr. Samuel J. Randall to ask the War Department 
to authorize the restoration of the gun to the “ State,” that it 
might be preserved by them at their Castle, where it would 
be held in the high honour it so well deserves. The order 
was at once issued, and the prompt action on the part of the 
War Department shows its appreciation of the historical 
value of the antique gun. This should never be forgotten 
by the “State in Schuy] kill.” 

It is but natural in advancing civilization, with its multi- 
tudinous objects of absorbing interest, that much must neces- 
sarily be swept into oblivion. Lest this should result in irre- 
parable loss, it is well that we should meet together at stated 
times, as our predecessors the Indians did, and bring out our 
books, which in some faint degree answer the purpose of 
their belts of wampum, and, like them, have our Elders dis- 
course to us of the great men and great events of former 
days. Do this with the written records of the “State in 
Schuylkill,’ and behold what we learn, something the 
memory of which rested with no one now living until this 
examination of the history of the Schuylkill gun—the fact 
that the celebrated Tamany, the great king of the Delaware 
Indians, is the illustrious Saint and Patron of the “State in 
Schuylkill.” 

While yet in the cruel war of the Revolution hosts of men 
were held in armed array, there came, towards its close, a 
belief that peace was near at hand. It was thus that on the 
1ith day of October, 1782, the “Colony in Schuyikill,” 
which then by the Declaration of Independence had become 
a “State,” met to revise the old code of laws in order “ to 
adapt them to the altered circumstances of Government.” 
In the 10th section of these revised laws of the new “State” 
are the following words with regard to meetings: “ One on 
the first day of May, to commemorate the day of our illus- 
trious Saint and Patron, St. Tamany,” 

A few words may be devoted to an Indian who achieved 
so honourable a distinction in the calendar of saints. His name 
is variously spelled—Tamanen, Tamanend, Tamanand, and, 
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finally, Tamany. The earliest record of Tamanen is the affix 
of his mark to a deed dated the 23d day of the 4th mo., 1683, 
by which he and Metamequan conveyed to the Proprietary, 
Penn, a tract of land lying between the creeks Pennypack and 
Neshaminy, in Bucks County. In 1683 “William Penn 
visits King Tamany at Perkasie.” Long after this the good 
chief passed away, at a ripe old age, but the memory of his 
exalted character remained as a priceless treasure among his 
people, and also, as it appears, equally among the Whites. 
“When Col. George Morgan, of Princeton, New Jersey, was, 
about the year 1776, sent by Congress as an agent to the west- 
ern Indians, the Delawares conferred on him the name of 
Tamenand in honour and remembrance of their ancient chief, 
and as the greatest mark of respect which they could show 
to that gentleman, who, they said, had the same address, 
affability, and meekness as their honoured chief, and therefore 
ought to be named after him.” “In the Revolutionary War 
his enthusiastic admirers dubbed him a saint, and he was 
established under the name of St. Tamany, the Patron Saint 
of America.” His name, as a saint, appeared in almanacs, 
and his festival was celebrated in many cities with consider- 
able pomp on the first day of May in every year. 
Heckewelder, who lived so many years among the Indians, 
says, with delicate and appreciative justice: “The misfortunes, 
which have befallen some of the most beloved and esteemed 
personages among them, prevent the survivors from indulging 
in the pleasure of recalling to mind the memory of their vir- 
tues. No white man who regards their feelings will intro- 
duce such subjects in conversation with them. All we know, 
therefore, of Tamanend is, that he was an ancient Delaware 
Chief, who never had his equal. He was in the highest 
degree endowed with wisdom, virtue, prudence, charity, 
affability, meekness, hospitality, in short, with every good 
and noble qualification that a human being may possess. He 
was supposed to have had an intercourse with the great and 
good Spirit; for he was a stranger to everything that is bad.” 
A people who could so well appreciate such a character 
must have possessed in some degree the attributes that went 
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to form it. The character delineated cannot be supposed to 
have been an ideal creation of Heckewelder, for, as we have 
seen, it was just such as was held by the Whites at the time 
of the Revolution, and this was long after Tamany’s death ; 
and just such it was when, long after that time, leckewelder 
gave to us what he learned of Tamany from the Delawares 
themselves, to whom it had been handed down from their 


fathers. 


Mr. Thompson Westcott, another of the guests, had pre- 
pared the following, which, at his request, was read by citi- 
zen William Redwood Wright :— 

The condition of the city of Philadelphia and of the prov- 
ince of Pennsylvania, in the year 1740, is hard to describe. 
Great dangers were menacing the prosperity of the city, 
crippling its trade, and keeping the community in a contin- 
uous state of apprehension and alarm. The difficulties 
which presented themselves were not such as would have 
embarrassed a people patriotic and free, ready to join in all 
measures necessary for the public good, and imbued with the 
courage and bravery necessary for the public defence. But 
the affairs of Pennsylvania were under peculiar control. The 
Assembly was composed in large proportion of members of 
the Society of Friends, who were conscientiously opposed 
“to wars and fighting.” These were their religious opinions, 
perfectly honest and sincere, for the maintenance of which, 
in the affairs of private life, they were entitled to every priv- 
ilege and commendation. The error of the Quaker party in 
the politics of Pennsylvania was that, without the capacity, 
by reason of their religious opinions, to deal with great 
questions of State and government, they undertook to man- 
age public affairs by the same methods which they used in 
conducting a quarterly or yearly meeting. For these reasons 
their government in time of peace was discreet, thoughtful, 
and conducive to the best interests of the people. But when 
the shrill clarion of war was blown, they were utterly incom- 
petent to meet responsibilities necessary to be assumed in 
aggressive or defensive war. There had been several occa- 
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sions in the history of the province during which the non. 
combatant principles of the Quaker party had placed the 
city and colony in great danger, and had thwarted the 
measures of the British government intended as well for the 
maintenance of the interest of the American Colonies as for 
those of the kingdom. But under no circumstances, from the 
landing of William Penn down to the period between 1740 
and 1750, had public affairs been in such a menacing condi- 
tion as they were during the time spoken of. In January, 
1740, in anticipation of a war between England and Conti- 
nental nations, a petition was presented to the Assembly 
from citizens of Philadelphia, setting forth the defenceless 
state of the province in case of war, and asking that 
measures should be taken for the general security. This 
was supplemented by a message from Lieut..Gov. George 
Thomas to the same effect. The Assembly replied that 
“the law allowing Liberty of conscience” granted by William 
Penn permitted them to refuse. They said “the circum- 
stances of this province, it is true, are now much altered ; for, 
although great numbers remain of those thus conscientiously 
persuaded, many others have since come among us, under no 
such restraints, some of whom have been disciplined in the 
art of war, and may, for ought we know, think it their duty 
to fight in defence of their country, their wives, their fami- 
lies, and estates—such have an equal right to liberty of conscience 
with others.” But as very many of the inhabitants of this 
province are of the people called Quakers, who do not (as the 
world now is cireumstanced) condemn the use of arms in 
others, yet are principled against it themselves, and to make 
any law to compel them against their consciences to bear 
arms would not only be to violate a fundamental in our con- 
stitution, and be a direct breach of our charter of privileges, 
but would also in effect be to commence prosecutions against 
all that part of the inhabitants of the province . . . and 
should a law be made which might compel others to bear 
arms, and exempt that part of the inhabitants, as the greater 
number in this assembly are of like principles, would be an 
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inconsistency with themselves and partial with respect to 
others.” 

These declarations were the key to the Quaker position in 
all succeeding controversies. The principle was this: “ We 
are opposed to wars and fighting. We will do nothing to 
support or assist others, who are inclined to engage in wars 
and fighting. We will vote no money for the support of 
war. On the other hand, we concede to every one, who may 
think it to be his duty to fight, full privilege to engage in 
military operations, if the same are authorized by the King 
and his Government.” As usual, the reply of the Assembly 
provoked the Governor to severe expressions. They were 
replied to with equal force and sarcasm by the Assembly. 
And it isa remarkable development throughout the ante- 
revolutionary period in Petinsylvania, that the Quakers, 
although they would not use carnal weapons, were always 
ready for vigorous disputation, and fought acrimoniously 
with their tongues. 

It was not long after this, on the 14th of April, that pro- 
clamation of war between England and Spain was made at the 
court-house by the Governor, the Mayor and commonalty being 
present. It was followed by a proclamation authorizing 
levies of troops for an expedition against Cuba. The enlist- 
ments drew into the ranks many servants, a practice coun- 
tenanced by the Governor, but complained of by the Assem- 
bly as an infringement on the rights of the people. These 
disputes continued from year to year, and were constantly 
renewed whenever new military operations were projected. 
Seven companies of volunteers in Pennsylvania and the lower 
counties were raised in 1740 and were sent off in transports 
in September. In the succeeding year privateers were 
fitted out in Philadelphia, and most of them made profitable 
voyages, by the capture of Spanish vessels and cargoes. 
The Assembly so far modified its hostile position as to make 
some grants of money to the king, but not a penny was ex- 
pressed to be given for military purposes. On the 11th of 
June, 1744, war was declared at the court-house against 
France. The Governor exercised lis authority in attempting 
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to raise a militia with very little effect. In the mean time 
a French privateer had landed a crew at the capes of the 
Delaware, who announced that the captain intended to cruise 
in that vicinity for two weeks longer, adding that “ he was 
too well acquainted with Philadelphia, to apprehend their 
sending out anything to attack him.” In 1745, after news 
of the reduction of the strong French forts at Louisburg, the 
Assembly was stimulated to the passage of a resolution 
appropriating £4000 to trustees to be laid out “in the pur- 
chase of Bread, Beef, Pork, Flour, Wheat, and other grain; and 
to be used for the Kings Service as the Governor shall think 
best.” Apparently this was not a grant for purposes of war, 
although the provisions could only be intended to have been 
used for the support of the king’s fleets and armies. Dr. 
Franklin says that Governor Thomas put a liberal construc- 
tion on the words, and when advised by some of his council 
not to accept the gift, because he had asked for assistance in 
men, ammunition, and clothing, replied, “I shall take the 
money, for I understand very well their meaning: Other grain 
is gunpowder.” Which was accordingly bought, and they never 
objected to it. In the succeeding: year, 1746, the Assembly 
appropriated £5000 “ for the King’s use,” without specifica- 
tion or exception as to the purposes for which the money 
should be spent. Matters drifted along in this way until 
October, 1747, when the Assembly, having made no provi- 
sions for defence, adjourned to meet in the middle of May, 
1748. The Governor called them in special session in Novem- 
ber, but they again adjourned without doing anything. 

This was the period, when great apprehension prevailed, 
that Dr. Franklin chose for the publication of his pamphlet 
Plain Truth ; or, Serious Considerations of the Present State 
of the City of Philadelphia and Province of Pennsylvania, by 
a Tradesman of Philadelphia. This publication made its 
appearance about the middle of November, 1747. It was 
impartial in this, that whilst it censured the Quakers, who 
declared “that they would do nothing to defend them- 
selves, and averred that their trust was in God, he was 
equally severe upon the opposite party, who had wealth and 
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no scruples against warfare, to prevent them uniting in de- 
fence of themselves, and of the province.” Between the 
Quakers, who pleaded conseience, and “ Our greatest men,” 
who would do nothing because they might benefit the 
Quakers, Franklin said, “The middling people, the Farmers, 
Shopkeepers, and Tradesmen of this city and country” were 
exposed to risk of losing their all. He addressed himself 
directly to the middling classes. He said that there were in 
the province exclusive of Quakers “ Sixty thousand fighting 
men, acquainted with fire arms: many of them hunters and 
Marksmen, hardy and bold. <All we want is order, disci- 
pline, and a few Cannon. At present (ve are like the sepa- 
rate filaments of Flax before the thread is formed, without 
strength, without connection; But Union will make us 
strong, and even formidable, although the great should 
neither help us or join us; though they should even oppose 
our uniting, from some mean views of their own. Yet if 
we resolve upon it, and it pleases God to inspire us with the 
necessary prudence and vigor it may be affected.” The pub- 
lication of this pamphlet excited remarkable interest. It 
was read by large numbers of persons, and speedily passed to 
a second edition. The formation of a military Association 
for defence was the object of Franklin. A meeting was 
held at Walton’s school-room on the 21st of November, and 
it was resolved to form an Association for military purposes. 
Other meetings were held immediately afterward. In three 
days five hundred signatures were obtained to the Associa- 
tion. On the 26th of November Common Council adopted 
an address to the Hon. Thomas Penn and Richard Penn, pro- 
prietaries, who were then in London, requesting them to 
send over a number of large cannon, in order to erect a bat- 
tery or batteries “that may command the passes of the River, 
together with arms and ammunition.” To raise funds, a lot- 
tery was projected, which was expected to yield £3000. ‘The 
Common Council of the city bought two thousand tickets 
and having drawn some prizes handed over those amounts to 
the managers of the lottery. Assistance was asked from 
other sources. Several of the fire companies of the city 
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voted to purchase tickets. Sermons were preached on the 
lawfulness of defensive war, by the Rev. Mr. Jenny, of Christ 
Church, and Gilbert Tennent, a Presbyterian minister. 
Judge Chew, then in commission in the Lower Counties on 
the Delaware, delivered a charge to the grand jury of New 
Castle County on the subject of defence, “which gave much 
concern to Friends.” <A flood of pamphlets against defence 
and in its favor followed. On the 7th of December six hun- 
dred Associators met at the State House and marched to the 
court-house, where Anthony Palmer, then acting as presi- 
dent of the Provincial Council, assured them that their do- 
ings were approved of by the government. In January, 
1748, the city regiment of eleven companies and the county 
regiment of nine companies elected officers. Of the former 
Abraham Taylor was elected colonel, Thomas Lawrence, 
lieutenant-colonel, and Samuel McCall, major. Of the latter, 
Edward Jones was colonel, Thomas York, lieutenant-colonel, 
and Samuel Shaw, major.’ 

The lottery proved to be successful, and must have yielded 
the three thousand pounds expected. Another was set up 
shortly afterward for public use, but not for war purposes. 
Indeed, it was not necessary, since about the 24th of August 
news was received of the preliniinary treaty of peace between 
England, France, and Spain, at Aix-la-Chapelle, on the 19th 
of April. There was an immediate cessation of arms, and 
the privateers went out of service. In the mean time two 
batteries had been finished. The first, upon Anthony 
Atwood’s wharf under Society Hill, between Pine and Cedar 
Streets, probably about Lombard Street, was finished in April. 
The Grand Battery was called “the Association Battery,” 
and was built upon ground on the Delaware below the 
Swedes’ church, on the site afterwards occupied by the United 
States Navy Yard. The Society Hill Battery mounted thir- 


' The following members of the Fishing Company of the Colony in 
Schuylkill were officers of Association companies: Captain James Coultas, 
Lieut. George Gray, Jr., ard Lieut. Joseph Redman. Lieut. William Bing- 
ham, who was elected a member of the company in 1754, was also in commis- 
sion in 1748. 
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teen guns. The Association Battery was furnished with 
twenty-seven, which were afterwards increased in number. 
The Penns sent over fourteen new pieces in November, 1750, 
which were mounted on the Association Battery. At that 
time Franklin’s Gazette said: “That Battery has now up- 
ward of fifty cannon. One of them, a new 32 pounder, 
was presented by the Schuylkill Company.” That piece is 
the one which has been formally restored to the Schuylkill 
Fishing Company to-day. After one hundred and thirty-four 
years it comes back to the same association which gave it, 
having outlived its time of usefulness, and yet a relic of the 
greatest interest, one which, by reason of associations con- 
nected with it, will be cherished with the utmost care by 
every citizen of the State. 

If this old gun could write its autobiography, the details 
would be of the greatest interest. It is not known exactly 
when it was presented to the Battery. The time was either 
about the date of the reception of the Penn cannon in Novem- 
ber, 1750, or some time previously. Where the piece was 
made can only be a matter of inference. There is no reason 
to believe that there was any foundry in Pennsylvania capa- 
ble of casting a thirty-two pounder in 1750. Whether such 
work could have been done anywhere in America 1s doubt- 
ful. So far as is known, the earliest cannon founder in the 
American colonies was Hugh Orr, a young Scotchman, who 
settled in Bridgewater, Massachusetts, in 1788. He was a 
gunsmith and tocksmith and maker of edge tools and other 
iron work. In 1748 he made five hundred stands of arms 
for the province of Massachusetts Bay. Orr was certainly 
casting cannon about or before the commencement of the 
Revolutionary War. It is scarcely probable that he com- 
menced so extensive a work before 1750. Considered in all 
aspects, we are forced to the conclusion that this is an English 
gun, which was probably sent for by the Fishing Company 
and procured in London. Mounted at the Association Bat- 
tery, it was probably never in use there for any other purpose 
than firing a salute. In 1755, a militia law having been 
passed, an Association Battery Company was constituted, with 
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Samuel Mifflin, captain, Oswald Eve, lieutenant, and Wil- 
liam Moore, ensign. This company belonged to a new asso- 
ciation.! War wasagain declared between England and France 
in 1756, and continued until the preliminary treaty of Fon- 
tainebleau between France, Spain, and England, on the 3d of 
November, 1762. The proclamation of cessation of arms 
reached Philadelphia on the 25th of January, 1763, and from 
that time until the beginning of the revolution there was no 
necessity of a hostile employmeni of the Association Battery. 
It fell into disuse. In Faden’s map of the city and environs, 
published in Lendon in 1777, the outline of the Association 
Battery is marked with the words “ Battery demolished.” 
The guns were removed to some other position. During the 
period of preparation for war with Great Britain some forti- 
fications were directed to be built under authority of Penn- 
sylvania. Mud Fort, afterward called Fort Mifflin, was com- 
menced under an Act of the Assembly of Pennsylvania 
passed in 1773. General Gage, well known afterward as 
commander of the British troops at Boston, planned those 
works, and some part of them were finished before the begin- 
ning of 1774. A fort at Billingsport was authorized to be 
built in 1776, and a fort at Liberty Island in the Delaware 
River in the same year, as also Fort Mercer at Red Bank. 
Where the gun presented by the Fishing Company was 
placed during this time cannot be accurately conjectured. 
It might have been in use in the defeat of General Count 
Donop by Lieutenant-Colonel Christopher Greene, at Red 

3ank. It might have protected the Chevauz de frise at Bil- 
lingsport, or it might have thundered defiance to British ships 


1 Asa matter of interest to the Fishing Company, in connection with 
affairs at this period, it is proper to state that the following of their mem- 
bers were officers in the Militia and Association at this time: Captain Sam- 
uel Mifflin, of the Battery Company; John Lawrence, captain of the North 
Ward Company; William Vanderspiegel, captain of the Independent Vol- 
unteers, an association company, was for many years an active member of 
the Fishing Company of Fort St. David’s, which was afterwards united with 
this Company. Thomas Lawrence, who had been colonel of the City Asso- 
ciation Regiment in 1748, was a member of the Fishing Company at this 
time. 
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and British batteries in the dreadful twelve days’ attack upon 
Mud Fort, and have sent back the gallant defiance of thesucces- 
sive commanders of that work, Lieutenant-Colonel Samuel 
Smith, Lieutenant-Colonel Russell, Colonel D’Arandt, and 
Major Simeon Thayer, all of whom were assisted by Major 
Lewis De Fleury. When Mud Fort was evacuated. on the 16th 
of October, Major Thayer set fire to the works, which were in- 
tended to have been totally destroyed. It is not known that 
he spiked the guns. If this piece was mounted at that place, 
it fell into the hands of the British, and was abandoned 
when they evacuated the city, and again came into posses- 
sion of the Americans. If it remained at Mud Island it was 
of course re-mounted when that work, under the name of 
Fort Mifflin, was rebuilt, after the end of the Revolutionary 
war. 

The motto “Kawania Che Keeteru,” which was placed 
upon this gun, connects the piece with a good old Pennsylva- 
nia custom. These words are represented to be of the Indian 
dialect, probably of the language of the Lenni Lenape, or 
Delawares. They are declared to mean, “ This is my right,and 
I will defend it.” No motto could be more appropriate for a 
piece of artillery. There is another interesting matter that 
should be spoken of in this connection. This motto was in 
use by citizens of Pennsylvania who celebrated St. Tam- 
many’s day, before the Revolution. Tamanend, commonly 
called Tammany, was a chief of the Lenape, a leader of his 
people, in the early periods of Pennsylvania history. About 
the time when citizens of foreign birth had begun to cele. 
brate in Philadelphia the days of their titular saints, St. 
David of Wales, St. Andrew of Scotland, St. George of 
England, and St. Patrick of Ireland, the native Pennsylva- 
nians began to celebrate St. Tammany’s day. He was the 
Pennsylvania Saint, and a thorough-bred native American. 
It is a coincidence worthy of the investigation of some mem- 
ber of this Company, hereafter, that St. Tammany’s day was 
the Ist of May, and from the earliest records of the Fish- 
ing Company of the “ Colony in Schuylkill,” as I understand 
them, the opening day of the fishing season was the 1st 


’ 
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of May. There is a coincidence here which is strengthened 
by St. Tammany’s motto on the gun. It was fitly chosen, 
exceedingly appropriate, and came, it might be said, almost 
naturally, from an association which had, for eighteen years 
before the gun was cast, commenced their festivals upon the 
patron saint day of the province and of the “ Colony.” 


After this followed a dinner, served according to the well- 
known ancient customs of the club, and the ceremony of 
restoring the Schuylkill gun to the “ State in Schuylkill” was 
happily concluded. 
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SAMUEL HUMPHREYS, 


Cuier Navau Constructor or THE Unitep States. 
CONTRIBUTED BY HAMPTON L. CARSON! 


In the year 1824 I received a note from my guardian re- 
quiring me to repair to Philadelphia, and report myself to 
Richard Peters, Esq., Sixth and George Streets, an eminent 
and successful practitioner of law at that day. If I were to 
detail the manners and habits of the Bar at that period, and 
contrast them with those of the present, it could not but in- 
spire the present members of the profession with chagrin and 
disgust at the immeasurable deterioration which has marked 
the lapse of half a century of professional life. In manners, 
learning, and probity the declension has been rapid and fatal. 
At the period alluded to, no man could succeed in passing 
himself for a lawyer, unless his manners were moulded upon 
the best model, his learning fully equal to the exigencies of 
office life, and his integrity beyond question. What is the 
case now? In due course of time I was examined by my 
preceptor in Latin, Greek, and mathematics, the lower 
branches, and at the termination of this process had Black- 
stone’s Commentaries placed in my hand, and, being the last 
comer, was placed at the foot of a class of four students, and 
thus became the hack for a‘l professional and official duty. 
The court business, notices to clients and adverse parties 
were confided to my hands ; appearances, judgments, arbitra- 
tions, ete. etc., were mine. The task was neither irksome nor 
laborious, and had it been, the high breeding and delicacy 
of feeling manifested by my companions would have ren- 
dered the duties imposed upon me a labor of love. I believe 


1 The following reminiscence of Naval Constructor Humphreys appeared 
in a daily paper some time ago, and is reprinted here on account of the in- 
teresting statements it contains. We regret we are not able to give the 
name of the author.—Eb. 
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I have mentioned that the delivery of notices became a part 
of my task. Out of this branch of industry arose a circum- 
stance which has always been regarded by me as one of the 
most remarkable scenes of my life, a life by no means barren 
of incident. I must now extend the view of my reader beyond 
the limits of professional life, and introduce other actors on the 
scene. At the period alluded to, the social system of Phila- 
delphia was distinctly marked by subdivisions which have 
been obliterated by the amalgamating progress of democratic 
advancement. Men of revolutionary tame stood, by general 
consent, ahead of all others, and constituted a kind of aristoc- 
racy, indeed a real aristocracy, the supremacy of which was 
built upon services rendered to the country in war, or merit 
developed in peace. This body of men prided themselves 
upon their liberality, kindness, courtesy, and courage. They 
were habitually attentive to strangers of rank and learning. 
There had been organized a little social reunion at the house 
of some member for social intercourse and conversation. 
These meetings were called “ Wistar Parties,” and were open 
to men of merit by special invitation only. It was the habit 
of members to drop into place the day after these meetings 
when the pleasures of the previous evening were renewed by 
a further exchange of opinions. The English and Russian 
Consuls were frequent visitors at Peters’s office, where they 
were met by Judge Hopkinson, Mr. Strickland the architect, 
Mr. Kneass, then in the mint, Aaron Burr, J. Q. Adams, 
Daniel Webster, and others. So much by way of prologue. 
One morning, after one of these soirées or matinées, Mr. 
Izakoff, the Russian Ambassador, dropped in, and, after the 
usual review of the sayings and doings of the previous eve- 
ning, he quietly drifted off to other topics, among which 
stood conspicuous naval architecture, on which he dwelt at 
large, his remarks applying to England, France, Russia, and 
the United States, and at the close of some remarks he asked 
how it was that the ships of this country only could rival 
those of England in swiftness, staunchness, and durability ? 
The answer came promptly: “ Better builders and better 
designers. Most of the ships, which have been built and 
VoL. vitl.—15 
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launched at this port, were designed, drafted, and constructed 
by a client of mine.” .I shall never forget the eager yet 
anxious expression of Izakoff’s face. He was silent for : 
minute, and that is a long space of interruption in the cur- 
rent conversation of two fluent conversationalists. With held 
breath he asked, if he could see that man? “ Certainly, sir, 
certainly.” A note was written, thrown upon my table, with 
a request that I would deliver it. Izakoff, thus reassured, 
went on to tell Peters that the Emperor Alexander had 
determined to build a navy; he was impressed with the su- 
periority of the American ships and ordered instructions to 
be forwarded to Izakoff to engage the best talent in America. 
He was authorized to offer 360,000 per annum salary, a 
town house and country residence to be maintained by the 
Czar, ete. ete. Thus stood the matter when it occurred to 
Peters that no time had been named for the interview. The 
note, after consultation with Mr. Izakoff, was altered, and to- 
morrow at ten o’clock was fixed for the interview. The note 
was handed me, and was addressed to “Sam Humphreys, 
Esq.” I went in search of “Sam Humphreys.” I found him 
a stout man, with a face in which every lineament denoted 
intelligence, kindness, firmness, and patience, over all which 
predominated inflexible resolution. [left the note at his house 
in Front Street, a few squares above the Navy Yard. The 
next day found me at my seat in the office, from which, I 
must say, to do myself justice, I was never absent during 
business hours, At the hour of ten o’clock Mr. Humphreys 
entered, and after the morning salutations, blandly and 
courteously rendered, opened the ball by a simple remark, 
“T am here at your request, Mr. Peters.” “I sent for you,” 
replied Peters, “to meet Mr. Izakoff, the Russian Ambassador ; 


he has something to say to you.” To “Sam” (as Mr. Peters, 
with friendly familiarity, called him) Mr. Izakoff was a 
stranger, but no surprise or curiosity was manifested, and he 
quietly subsided into his chair. At, the same moment Mr. 
Izakoff entered ; and after a courtly and graceful salutation 
to Mr. Peters, as graceful as Chesterfield ever practised, he 
turned an inquiring look to Mr. Peters. Peters responded 
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by introducing Humphreys with the remark: “This is the 
gentleman you desire to meet. He is the constructor at the 
Navy Yard at this port; and to his skill are due the swift- 
ness and staunchness of most of the mercantile and naval 
marine, which has been built here.” Izakoff then informed 
Humphreys that he had solicited the interview with the 
view of engaging him in the service of his master the Empe- 
ror of Russia, to organize and found a navy for Russian 
defence. He said, his instructions were to procure the best 
talent regardless of cost. He had thought over the matter, 
and was prepared to offer a compensation proportioned to the 
services expected. There was no dickering. He proposed to 
give a salary of $6,000 per annum, with such perquisites 
as the dignity of the station demanded. As perquisites he 
named a town residence with coach and servants, a country 
place with similar appendages, all to be paid for and main- 
tained out of the imperial treasury, etc., and frankly added 
that, if the terms proposed were not satisfactory, he had carte 
blanche to extend them indefinitely. During the delivery of 
this proposal Humphreys was perfectly silent, I may say 
abstracted. His mind appeared to be far away. When the 
offer was fully made, he for the first time spoke, saying he 
had received no intimation of the business in hand, Mr. 
Peters’s note having been silent upon the subject. It was all 
new to him; he would think it over, and give Mr. Izakoff 
his answer at the same time and place to-morrow. He then 
thanked Mr. Peters for the compliment made him in naming 
him to Mr. Izakoff as suited for a position of such importance, 
thanked Mr. Izakoff for his politeness, and, saying he would 
see them at ten to-morrow, left the office. The impression 
left on Izakoff’s mind was favorable to the success of his 
effort, and he so said, Peters simply replying, “ he hoped it 
might be so.” Promptly at ten the next morning, Mr. Iza- 
koff being present and waiting, Mr. Humphreys appeared. 
After the usual preliminary conversation on indifferent sub- 
jects, Peters asked for Humphreys’s view by the inquiry, 
“ Well, Humphreys, what do you think of Mr. Izakoff’s 
proposition?” Slowly and with an emphasis which left 
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nothing to doubt, he replied, “ The salary is greater than I 
could earn; more than I need; more than I want; more 
than I could use. As to the town house and country house, 
I need but one, and that should be near my business. As to 
the coaches and servants, I always walk and wait upon my- 
self, and should find myself unable to govern a multitude of 
servants. I do not know that I possess the talents my friend 
Mr. Peters ascribes to me; but I do know and feel that, 
whether my merit be great or small, I owe it all to the flag 
of my country, and that isa debt I must pay.” <A dead 
silence ensued on the announcement of this conclusion. By 
the time Peters and Izakoff had recovered from their sur- 
prise, Humphreys had risen from his chair, taken his hat, 
and stood in the attitude of taking his departure. The 
answer had been so complete and conclusive that no effort 
was made by Mr. Izakoff to renew or modify his proposition. 
He only asked Humphreys to name some one qualified for 
the position. Humphreys replied courteously that he knew 
of no one, unless it was Mr. Van——— (something) of New 
York, but the name has escaped my memory. When I com- 
menced this narrative, I had but one object in view, to rescue 
from oblivion one of the most signal instances of love of coun- 
try within my knowledge. Although the history of the late 
war for the Union is resplendent with deeds of courage and 
daring, of patience and endurance on both sides, I recollect no 
instance which excels Humphreys’s devout love of his country, 
as manifested in his refusal of an offer which might have 
dazzled any man. Some days after the interview between 
Izakoff, Peters, and Humphreys, Joseph Hopkinson, after- 
wards Judge of the United States District Court, entered the 
office, and inquired what was meant by a story he had heard 
of a meeting between Izakoff and Humphreys. Peters was 
an excellent raconteur, and whilst the story was being told, 
Hopkinson stood with his hands clasped before him, the very 
embodiment of silence and attention. When the climax had 
been reached, he waved his right hand around his head, and 
exclaimed in a voice thick with suppressed emotion, ‘‘ Had 
he done otherwise, he would not have been his father’s child.” 
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(Ilis father, Joshua Humphreys, appointed to office by Gene- 
ral Washington, was the designer, draftsman, and architect 
of the famous ship “ Constitution.”) “ Dick, let Mr. Adams 
hear this.” Mr. John Q. Adams was then President of the 
United States. The day after I mailed a letter to the Presi- 
dent; of its contents I was uninformed. Some weeks after 
this letter was forwarded, Mr. Adams, unheralded, entered 
the office. Shortly after this visit, the Secretary of the Navy, 
Samuel L. Southard, suggested a change in the government 
of the Navy. It had been managed by five gentlemen called 
“Commissioners of the Navy.” It was proposed to abolish 
that Board and to substitute for it a“ Bureau of Construction 
and Repairs.” This was the subject of a message from the 
President to Congress. A bill was introduced and passed to 
that effect ; and, if my memory fails not, the duties of that 
Bureau were confided to Samuel Humphreys, and so continued, 
I do not know how many years, as I became engaged in 
other pursuits, which debarred me from a knowledge of such 
subjects. (It may not be amiss to add by a member of Mr. 
Humphreys’s family, that the office of Chief Naval Construc- 
tor was held by him until the time of his death in 1846.) I 
close my narrative by making a single remark in reference to 
the state of Europe at the time I write of. The wars of 
Napoleon had been brought to a close by the disastrous de- 
feat of Waterloo. The relations of the powers which consti- 
tuted the Holy Alliance had been adjusted upon a new basis 
by the Treaty of Paris. During the struggle then overpast 
the powers had been strained to the utmost, and each one of 
them had learned and felt the waut of strength peculiar to 
itself, and all had learned that out of the volcanic eruption 
of France there was developed a new principle of human 
action, which was to govern the affairs of men and nations, 
called popular opinion, before which they must bow or break. 
Mutual jealousies and rivalries were hushed into silence. A 
salutary dread had taken possession of every department of 
society. Human thought, with elevated crest and bared front, 
was marching boldly through Europe, and threatened to 
change by a slower process, and undermine by a more subtle 
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and resistless power, thrones, dynasties, and even established 
forms of religion. Each State was taking such measures as 
were deemed most compatible with its future safety. Russia 
had felt its impotency on the ocean. Aboukir and Trafalgar 
were not without their lesson. Alexander desired to remedy 
the defeat. Thence the determination to organize and found 
anavy. Thence the application to Samuel Humphreys. 

















Letrers or Lizutenant-CotoneL Wittram Harcovrt 1x 1777.—The fol- 
lowing interesting letters are reprinted from Mr. G. D. Scull’s Evelyns in 
America, pp. 244-9 :— 


“ Dear Sir.—The public papers will give you the detail of our operations 
from the time of our landing at the head of Chesapeake Bay, till we took 
possession of Philadelphia. ‘The manceuvre in order to turn the right flank 
of Mr. Washington’s Army, strongly posted upon the Heights of the River 
Brandy Wine, would have done credit to any General, and the action which 
followed must have been decisive had we been fortunate enough to have had 
a few Hours more of daylight. The immediate consequences of this victory 
were the capture of Eleven pieces of artillery, with between 4 and 500 
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Notes. 


To Earl Harcourt. 


“ Camp NEAR PHILADELPHIA, 
“Fth October, 1777. 


——— 





Our Army was weakened by two very considerable detachments, 
but presuming upon their superiourity, had taken a position perhaps too ex- { 
tensive for their numbers, upon the heights of Germantown, and within six 
miles of Philadelphia, which it covered. Mr. Washington, exactly apprized 


and at break of the day the next morning, under cover of a remarkable 


of our numbers and situation, made a forced march on the night of the 3rd, | 
} 
, 
‘ 


thick fog, made three attacks upon the right, centre, and left of our army. 
The Yagers upon the left, and the Ist Battalion of Light Infantry advanced 


in front of the right, not only maintained their Posts, but soon drove the ' 


Rebels, though, as I have already said, the weather was so thick that a body 
of them got into, and plundered, the camp of the Light Infantry, while an- 
other corps attacked them in front. A moment of the day was critical ; the 
2nd Bat® of Light Infantry posted upon a Road a mile and a half in front of 
Germantown, found itself attacked, and in fact opposed to two very heavy 


“Under these disadvantages it stood a considerable time, but at length 


overpowered by numbers it gave way, and was driven within a mile of Head 


{ 
The 40th Regiment which supported it was also forced to retire, f 
but to the honor of Colonel Musgrave, who commands it, six companies with 
him threw themselves into a stonehouse, where they gave the first check to 
the progress of the rebels, and maintained their Post till supported f(rom 
“The day ended with glory, and we continued the pursuit at least nine 5 
miles beyond the field of Battle. Our loss of men was not considerable, but ; 


it fell heavy upon the officers; General Agnew and Colonel Baird are 


amongst the killed, Colonel Walcott badly wounded. ‘That part of the Regi- 


ment with which 1 happen to be cantoned near Philadelphia, did not get up 
till the action was nearly over. 

“T have only to repeat the assurance of my affection to Lady Nuneham, 
my sister, Brother, &c., &c., and 





“Tam, Dear Sir, 
“ Ever your most Dutiful and most affectionate.” 
(Not segned.) 
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To Earl Harcourt. 
“ Philadelphia, 26th Oct. 1777. 

“Dear Sir.—Lord Cathcart having altered his plans of service in conse- 
quence of his being appointed Aide-de-Camp to Sir Thomas Wilson, | have 
not as yet had an opportunity of paying the attention which is due to any 
young man who is fortunate enongh to deserve your good opinion. 

“I endeavoured in a former letter, to give you an account of our opera- 
tions as far as the action of German Town. It is with some concern | am 
to acquaint you that our affairs have not since that time worn the same 
flourishing appearance. It was absolutely necessary we should open a com- 
munication with our Fleet, and it was accordingly determined to begin with 
making ourselves master of the Fort upon Mud-lsland, which, with that of 
Red Bank on the Jersey Coast, and the Cheveaux de Frize between these 
two points, effectually command the navigation of the De Lawar. After 
several fruitless attempts to dislodge the Enemy from this post, it was at 
length resolved to land a corp in the Jerseys, and if possible to take the Bat- 
teries on that side by a Coup de mazn ; unfortunately, our intelligence was 
bad, and what was represented as a Battery erected entirely against the 
ships and open behind, proved a very strong Fort with a deep-ditch. Colo- 
nel Dunop who commanded the Hessian Grenadiers, y° Regiment of Mire- 
bach and the Yagers destined for this service, made his attack on the even- 
ing of the 22nd, but after sustaining a very heavy fire from the Fort, the ships, 
and the floating Batteries, was at length obliged to retreat with the loss of 
26 officers killed and wounded, 127 men killed, and above 200 wounded. 
Dunop himself, very justly the pride of the Hessians, and undoubtedly au 
excellent officer, received two wounds, which it is feared will prove mortal, 
and was left a prisoner in the hands of the Enemy. The day after this affair 
a disposition was made to storm the Fort upon Mud-Island under cover of 
the Fire of our Ships, but by some accident the ‘Augusta’ of 64 Guns was 
burnt, and the Merlin sloop having run on shore was also destroyed, s6 that 
the operation was obliged to be deferred. 

“All these checks, following so close upon the back of each other, together 
with the account (which we are still very unwilling to give credit to) of 
General Burgoyne’s Army having been obliged to lay down their arms for 
want of Provisions, must necessarily reduce us to the defensive for the rest 
of the Campaign, and will probably oblige us to evacuate a conquest which 
I have ever been of the opinion should not have been thought of till a june- 
tion with the Northern Army was effected, but which, circumstanced as we 
are at present, cannot be maintained, Having gone through this description 
of the present state of our affairs, I shall only add that, desirous as | may 
have been to return to you during the Winter months, 1 do not expect that 
such a favour will at this time be granted, and I shall therefore endeavour 
to remain satisfied till some better opportunity presents itself. 1 shall beg 
my most affectionate remembrances may be made to Lady Nuneham, my 
sister and Brother, &c., &c., aud I am, 

“ Dear Sir, Ever your most Dutiful 
and most affectionate. 
(Not signed.) 

“P.S. Your letter of the 5th of June by Lord Cathcart, and that of my 
brother of the lst of May by Captain Vaughan, are the last 1 have received. 
I doubt whether you have received all my letters.” 


To Lord Nuneham. 
“ Philadelphia, 29th Nov., 1777. 
“My dear Brother,—The reduction of the Forts upon Mud-Island and 
Red Bank having at last given us possession of the navigation of the De 
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Lawarr, our campaign draws near to a conclusion: and though we may still 
affect to hold the language of driving the Rebel Army over the River Sus- 
quehannah, I am inclined to think our Operations will be confined to little 
more than the procuring such supplies of Provisions and Forage, as will 
enable us to pass our time somewhat more at ease than during the last 
Winter. 

“You have before this time heard of the misfortune of our Northern 
Army. Whether this event will produce an alteration in the Administra- 
tion, or that L. G. will have strength enough to opiniatre this business for 
another year, must soon be determined ; but be assured, that if the Canada 
Army had penetrated, America would not even then have been conquered, 
With respect to my friend, General Burgoyne, though I expect he will be 
blamed by the people and sacrificed by the Minister, I take comfort in the 
persuasion that whenever his Conduct can be enquired into, it will appear 
that no exertion on his part has been left untried, and that the loss of his 
Army was unavoidable from the moment we sailed from New York. 

* Having received no letter from you of a later date than that of the 1st 
of May, you may be sure I wait with impatience the arrival of the Septem- 
ber Packet, not without hopes that it may bring me His Majesty’s leave to 
return to England for the remainder of the Winter. 

* | hope it is unnecessary for me to repeat the assurance of my duty to S. 
H., or my affection to Lady Nuneham and my sister. 

“ Yours ever, &.” 
(Not signed.) 


Joun Vintnc.—Kent, on Delaware, November 21, 1770. On the 13th 
Day of this Month, died near Salem, in West Jersey, the Honourable Joun 
Vinina Esq., of Dover, Speaker of the House of Assembly of the Lower 
Counties on Delaware, Chief Judge of the Supreme Court, and Prothono- 
tary of Kent, in which he resided ; a Gentleman greatly beloved both for his 
private and public Virtues. 

—Although the characterizing deceased Persons, may have become gene- 
rally suspected of Partiality, by Reason of the accumulated shining Epithets 
too often indiscriminately, and with fond Profusion applied on such Occa- 
sions; yet, in the present Instance, we are certazn of keeping clear of this 
Disgrace, being resolved to draw rather with a sparzng Hand, even where 
much higher Colouring would be no more than barely doing Justice. We 
shall only mark down the plain Language of all who were acquainted with 
Mr. Vinina.—Endued with ¢ntellectual Talents very respectable, he pos- 
sessed a Disposztion which gave them still an advantageous safe Direction. 
Having a full commanding Sense of moral and religious Obligation, he was 
careful to observe each himself, and desirous of promoting their Influence 
and Operation in others. He was temperate, modest, prudent, just, sincere, 
patient, and benevolent. His Friendships were formed deliberately, and 
with Discretion. They were maintained with Firmness and a generous 
Warmth; for no Man could have a kinder Heart. In his Family, he was 
really a Pattern of those good Qualities which never fail to render the 
domestic State reputable and happy. His Temper, which at all Times was 
calm and equal, expressed itself there in peculzar Mildness and Benignity. 
A tenderer, or more faithful Husband there could not be; nora Father 
who loved his Children with a sweeter Affection, and watched over them 
with a more rational manly Solicitude; nor a AJ/aster who used his Servants 
with greater Gentleness and Humanity. In the several Offices he bore in 
the Government, his Conduct was fair, irreproachable and uniform. His 
Opinions, in Matters relative to Freedom, Property, or Life, were plain, 
solid and decisive. He entertained a very high Regard for all the well 
determined Claims and Rights of Mankind. And while he paid a due 
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Deference, even to the eritzcal and strictest Adjudications of Law, still his 
greatest Pleasure was in the more obvious Dictates of common Sense, and 
the milder Admonitions of Equity. Let it just be observed farther, that 
what gave him so distinguished a Place in the Esteem of the People, and 
for which his Memory will long be dear to them, was his constant Readiness 
to oblige and comfort those who needed his Assistance; so that he was often 
stiled among them, ‘ The poor Man’s FRIEND, Such was the worthy 
Person whose Death is much lamented by all who knew him,—but znea- 
yressibly lamented by those who knew him best.— Pennsylvania Chronicle, 
a 26-Dee. 3, 1770. 


THE FOLLOWING LETTER is from Theophilus Bradbury, member of Congress 
from Essex County, Massachusetts, to his daughter Harriet, wife of Major 
Thomas Hooper. It describes a dinner at President Washington’s, and 
gives an account of the interior of the old Congress Hall still standing at 
the southeast corner of Sixth and Chestnut Streets. 

Puitapevputa, Dec. 26, 1795. 

Dear Harrret: In compliance with my promise I now sit down to 
write, and, though I have nothine material to communicate, I am influenced 
by the pleasure it gives me, at this distance, of conversing with my children 
in the only way which I can. Last Thursday I had the honor of dining 
with the President, in company with the Vice-President, the Senators and 
Delegates of Massachusetts, and some other members of Congress, about 20 
in all. In the middle of the table was placed a piece of table furniture 
about six feet long and two feet wide, rounded at the ends. It was either 
of wood gilded, or polished metal, raised only about an inch, with a silver 
rim round it like that round a tea board; in the centre was a pedestal of 
plaster of Paris with images upon it, and on each end figures, male and 
female, of the same. It was very elegant and used for ornament only. ‘The 
dishes were placed all around, and there was an elegant variety of roast beef, 
veal, turkeys, ducks, fowls, hams, &c.; puddings, jellies, oranges, apples, 
nuts, almonds, figs, raisins, and a variety of wines and punch. We took our 
leave at six, more than an hour after the candles were introduced. No lady 
but Mrs. Washington dined with us. We were waited on by four or five 
men servants dressed in livery. 

Perhaps you have a curiosity to have a description of Congress Hall; it 
is a large, elegant brick building, the north end on Chestnut street. The 
Representative’s room is on the lower floor. ‘The Speaker sits in a large 
arm chair with a table before him like a toilette, covered with green cloth, 
fringed. The Speaker’s seat is elevated about 2 feet and is on the west side 
of the hall. The members’ seats are 3 rows of desks, rising one above an- 
other in the form of a semi-circle, opposite the Speaker; these are writing- 
desks with large armed chairs with leather bottoms. There is a lock and 
key to each desk and places on the desks for ink, pens, sand and a plentiful 
supply of paper. ‘There are two fireplaces, on each side of the hall with 
stoves. 

There is a good deal of room outside the semi-circle, or, as we speak, 
“without the bar,” to which we introduce strangers to hear the debates, and 
where considerable numbers are always in attendance, as well as in the gal- 
lery which is at the north end. At the south end, without the bar, there is 
an area or half circle with three large windows looking into a large square 
or walk, the only mall in the city, and two doors from the hall open into it. 
There are holes for the Southern and Eastern mails into which we deposit 
our letters to be carried to the Post Office by the doorkeeper. 

The Senate chamber is over the south end of the hall; the Vice President’s 
chair is in an area (like the altar in a church) at the south end, The Sena- 
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tors’ seats, two rows of desks and chairs, in a semi-circle, but not raised from 
the floor. The floors of both halls are covered with woolen carpets. The 
lower room is elegant, but the chamber much more so. You ascend the stairs 
leading to the chamber at the north end and pass through an entry having 
committee rooms on each side; in that on the east side of the Senate cham- 
ber is a full length picture of the King of France, and in the opposite room 
is one of his Queen; the frames are elegantly carved and gilt. ‘They are 
superbly dressed, with the insignia of royalty; hers, I think, is the finest 
picture | ever saw. She is tall and a fine form; her eyes are blue and her 
countenance expressive ; she approaches near toa beauty. Alas! how little 
did they dream of the dreadful catastrophe awaiting them when they sat for 
these pictures. They were presented by the king. 

There is a building on the east side of the hall on Chestnut street for 
offices, connecting the hall with Pennsylvania state house, in which their 
general court is now sitting; this is as large a building as Congress Hall, 
and these buildings form the north side of the square or mall. 

But I suppose you are tired with my description. In my present want of 
a social domestic circle, the pleasure of it would in some measure be supplied 
by letters from my children and friends, and I doubt not you will consider 
this a motive for writing. You will give my sincere regards to Maj. Hooper 
and tell him that by employing a leisure hour in writing to me he would 
give me great pleasure. 

I am your affectionate parent, 
Mrs. Hooper. Tueoru Brapsury. 


Tur Epwarps Paprrs, Being a Portion of the Collection of the Letters, 
Papers, and Manuscripts of Ninian Edwards: Chief Justice of the Court of 
Appeals of Kentucky : first and only Governor of Illinois Territory: one of 
the first two United States Senators from the State of Illinois: third Gov- 
ernor of the State of Illinois. Edited by E. B. Washburne. (Chzcago 
Historical Society's Collection, vol. iii.) 8vo., 633 pp. Chicago: Fergus 
Printing Company, 1884. 

While this volume is not as readable as the first of the series (History 
of the English Settlement in Edwards County, by George Flower), we 
believe its historical importance to be as great. As a collection of letters, 
it possesses neither the continuity requisite to form a complete biography of 
Governor Edwards nor the general interest in every case to warrant its pub- 
lication. Nevertheless, it contains so much of local interest, and contributes 
so largely to the political history of the West and the country in general, 
that its importance will increase as the interest in such subjects is developed. 

The letters of General Joseph M. Street are lively and entertaining, and 
his description of Peoria in 1827 can hardly fail to remind the reader of 
the “ Eden” of Martin Chuzzlewit. There is also a good account of Prairie 
du Chien in 1811. But the best touches of personal experience are given 
in the letters of poor Hooper Warren, depicting his efforts to establish a 
paper in Galena in 1829. He arrived there on the 17th of May, and found 
bat a portion of his printing materials had been received. Business was 
then greatly depressed, lead commanding only from $1.75 to $2.00 per 100. 
Merchants were endeavoring to colléct their debts, and were closing up 
their business. In about thirty days the first number was ready for the 
press, and then it was discovered that the keg of ink had been left behind. 
Over three weeks were lost in obtaining a supply from St. Louis. His partners, 
two physicians whom he had instructed in the art of type-setting, would 
work only a few hours at a time, and would then succumb to the allure- 
ments of the card or billiard-table. The finances of the establishment were 
in a poor way from the start, a bill of $152 for papering proving an almost 
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insurmountable obstacle. Besides this, Warren found that his partners 
were in the habit of settling the firm’s accounts with the merchants for ad- 
vertising by obtaining articles for their private use. He was obliged to 
resort to the same methods to secure the necessaries of life, and there seems 
to have been something like a rivalry between the partners, when an adver- 
tisement was obtained, who should be benefited by it. The credit of the 
whole town was at a low ebb, but it did not interfere with the citizens’ en- 
joying themselves. ‘‘ Thank God,” wrote Warren, “the winter is almost 
over; and I hope it is the last I shall ever spend in Galena, unless I am 
better prepared. Since the commencement of cold weather there has been 
nothing here but balls, parties, gambling, and frolicking. Men who cannot 
pay a cent of their just debts find no ‘difficulty in spending $20 or $30 a 
week in these amusements. ‘hese parties are general in this place, the ex- 
ceptions but very few. 1am sorry to say that my partners come in for a 
large share of this description.” ‘The politics of the paper was another 
stumbling block. ‘The doctors could not agree. At last it was decided by 
the majority that the State Government should be supported, and that the 
columns of the paper should be open to communication from the opposing 
party. It was found necessary, however, to confine the criticisms of the 
editor in the minority to articles which had been submitted to the public, as 
it gave the paper rather a piebald appearance to have a leader printed on 
one page adversely reviewed on another. It is needless to say that the 
Galena Advertiser did not succeed. 

A matter, however, of broader interest than these local incidents will be 
found in the correspondence of Gov. Edwards while a U.S. Senator. The 
letters of that period show how early the custom of Senators recommending 

candidates for Federal appointment in their respective States tended tow ards 
the establishment of what is now considered a right. F. D.S. 


Capture OF THE GiLBertT Famity.—In The Pennsylvania Gazette for 
May 3, 1780, we find the following contemporaneous account of the capture 
of the Gilbert Family, the narrative of whose sufferings is well known to 

bibliographers on account of its rarity :— 

“ Philadelphia, May 3d. By a gentleman who arrived yesterday after- 
noon from Northampton county, we have the following disagreeable intelli- 
gence, viz.: On Tuesday morning, the 25 ult., Mr. Benjamin Gilbert’s 
house and mill, on the Mahony, about 4 miles above Gnaden Hutten, 28 
miles from Bethlehem, were burnt, and the whole family, viz., Benjamin 
Gilbert and his wife, with two daughters and a boy, Jesse Gilbert and his 
wife, lately married, Andrew Huger, a day-labourer, and two or three persons 
going to the mill are either killed or carried off. Another son of Mr. Gil- 
bert, with his wife and a child, who lived half a mile higher up on the creek, 
are also missing, and his house burnt. Samuel Dodson’s daughter, going 
that morning to fetch some meal, has not returned, and it is supposed that 
she fell into the hands of the murderers likewise. The families around them 
were ignorant of the whole until all was over; they saw the smoke, but as 
they knew Mr. Gilbert was clearing some land, they supposed the fire was 
from that; the barn was left, the horses gone, one bull and one cow stab’d 
and half burnt, the other cattle running in the fields. The report of but 
one gun was heard, which was in the house, and discharged itself in the fire. 
Daily reports of mischief done by the Indians.” 


. 

PHILADELPHIA IN 1758.—Extract of a letter from a young officer to his 
brother, dated at Philadelphia May 28, 1758: ‘‘ This country is not so va- 
rious and romantick as it has been figured to me; but when I reflect on the 
history which I have read of it, it is altogether astonishing. This is not 
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the part of the world for the curiosity of a man fond of splendor, or of the 
liberal arts, but in the frequency and greatness of its rivers, the variety and 
extent of its woods, the neatness and regularity of its cities, towns, and 
villages, and even its farm-houses, it is equal to any country I have ever yet 
seen, and the cultivated parts are by far more extensive than you can ima- 
gine. The changes from heat to cold, and vice versa, are very sudden, and 
the extremes of both very intense. This city is large, rich, and populous, 
and though it is perfectly regular, yet it is not so well built, nor so well 
situated as New York, which is delightful indeed. The Delawar, on which 
it stands, is the noblest river I ever beheld. Except such unmanly amuse- 
ments as burletta’s and masquerades, you have every rational pleasure that 
is to be found in Europe. ‘The inhabitants are hospitable and very social, 
and are continually making parties in the neighbouring towns and villages, 
which they emphatically call frolicks; on such a party am | engaged in to- 
morrow, and I hope it will turn out nothing more than a frolick, though 
several Indians, infatuated by French treachery, have been attempting mis- 
chief in this neighbourhood very lately. It is supposed we shall march on 
our respective destinations in less than a month.” 

* * * * ~ * 7 * * * * 


—London Chronicle, July 6-8, 1758. 


Evan Morcan.—The person of that name mentioned in the sketch of 
Duché was not the father of George and Dr. John Morgan. He does not 
appear from his will to have left any sons. 

Evan Morgan, the father of Dr. John and George Morgan, was, I think, 
the person whose will was proved December 2, 1748, and who died that 
year. He left six sons and three daughters. There names were: Evan, 
John, Thomas, George, Morris, Benjamin, Martha, Mary, and Hannah. His 
will is dated July 2, 1743. He had a brother Thomas, of Chester, and 
seems to have been a Baptist, as Jenkin Jones, the Baptist minister, was one 
of his executors. His wife’s name is not mentioned in the will, and she 
may have died before him. 

The will of Evan Morgan, brother of Dr. John and George, was probably 
the one proved June 15, 1775, and dated July 1, 1774. It makes his 
brothers John and George his executors. It mentions John Morgan, son of 
his brother George, and a sister Hannah Stillman. F. D. 8. 


Coronet Armanp.—The following is translated from an article in the 
Gartenlaube, Heft I., 1882, page 671, entitled “Little France in New 
York,” by Dr. Max. Lortzing. After a brief mention of Colonel Armand, 
he continues :— 

“On a dangerous assault at night, which he conducted on the British 
Camp, near Yonkers, on the Hudson, he stumbled on the tall form of the 
hostile Major, who had rushed in such haste from his bed that he had still 
on his head the green silk tasselled night-cap. Col. Armand bore closely on 
him, but with the quickness of lightning, with a loud ery of surprise, he 
changed the direction of his sword raised for the death stroke, and carried 
away on its point the pierced night-cap in triumph behind the wild hunt of 
his bold riders. This Major was the Austrian Baron believed by him to 
have been killed in the duel, and the Marquis in consequence of this meet- 
ing lost his gloomy, taciturn character.” 

He says the quarrel was on account of the famous comedian, Mademoi- 
selle Barré. 


Von Donor.—The following is extracted from Elking’s German Auail- 
aartes, Hannover, 1863, vol. i. p. 224 :— 

Karl Emil Curt von Donop (not “Count,” as Washington Irving calls 
him) was Adjutant of the Landgrave (Hesse Cassel), and stood high in his 
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favour. He left a widow and children. His death caused a very great sen- 
sation at home, and it, as well as his deeds, were celebrated in many songs. 


AsoriainaL AMERICAN AUTHORS AND THEIR PRODUCTIONS; ESPECIALLY 
THOSE IN THE Native Lanauaces. A Chapter in the History of Literature. 
By Daniel G. Brinton, A.M., M.D. 8vo. pp. 70. Philadelphia: D. G. 
Brinton, 1883.—The brief preface to this attractive and interesting volume 
informs us that it is the expansion of a memoir which the authdr laid before 
the International Congress of Americanists at its session held in Copenhagen 
in August, 1883. Dr. Brinton was a delegate to that Association, and had 
the well-merited honor of being elected to the position of its Vice-President 
for America. ‘The memoir, which is here enlarged into a book, formed a 
very appropriate contribution to the transactions of the Congress. It com- 
prises a full and exact account of the many works, in various departments of 
literature, which have been produced in America by aboriginal authors. 
The number and variety of these productions will doubtless be a surprise to 
most readers of Dr. Brinton’s volume. A respectable library, comprising 
several hundred works of Indian authors, could be formed by any book-col- 
lector whose fancy should happen to lead him in that direction. History, 
theology, and language are the subjects towhich these works are chiefly 
devoted ; but productions of lighter literature, including poetry and the 
drama, are not wanting. 

As might be expected, we find that most of these compositions were pro- 
duced by members of the great civilized Indian communities of Mexico, Peru, 
and Central America. It may be noted, as a significant and somewhat 
pathetic circumstance, that the greater part of the works date from the 
time of the conquest or within one or two generations after it. At that 
period many Indian nobles, priests, and statesmen, who possessed the high 
cultivation proper to their rank and class, retained the respect not only of 
their own people, but also of their conquerors. ‘The evil influences of bigo- 
try and despotism had not yet crushed the intelligence and spirit of their race. 

The Indians of the United States and of the Canadian Provinces, so far 
as their opportunities have allowed, have displayed a fair endowment of the 
literary faculty. Several valuable works composed by them in English and 
in. their own languages are enumerated in this volume. One of the most in- 
teresting of these is the “ Walwm Olum,” the traditionary history of the 
Lenni Lenape, or Delaware nation, composed in their idiom, and preserved 
in memory by means of mnemonic symbols. It was reduced to writing, in 
the missionary alphabet, early in the present century, and was partly pub- 
lished by Mr. E. G. Squier. The original manuscript was supposed to be 
lost. It is gratifying to know that this important work, which throws a 
vivid light on the early history of the American tribes for a period long 
anterior to Columbus— going back, indeed, in an authentic manner, to a 
date preceding the overthrow of the Alligewi or Moundbuilders—has been 
lately recovered by Dr. Brinton, and will soon appear, with his translation 
and annotations, in his “ Library of Aboriginal American Literature.” 
Pennsylvanians will be particularly interested in these traditions of a people 
whose history is closely interwoven with the early annals of their own State. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the volume under review is written in 
the graceful and idiomatic style, and with the wealth of facts and illustra- 
tions, which make all the author’s works eminently readable and instructive. 
The passages in which he vindicates the aboriginal intellect and languages 
from the depreciatory estimates of ill-informed or prejudiced critics are espe- 
cially forcible and convincing. B. Hi. 


Tue Drarsorns. By Daniel Goodwin. Jr. (Chicago Historical Society’s 
Proceedings). Chicago, 1884. 8vo. pp. 56.—This consists of a discourse 
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commemorative of the eightieth anniversary of the occupation of Fort Dear- 
born and the first settlement at Chicago, read by the author before the 
Chicago Historical Society, Tuesday, Dec. 18, 1883, also comprising re- 
marks on the same subject by the President and other members of the same 
Society. It gives biographical sketches of General Henry Dearborn, who 
was “ United States Marshal for the District of Maine under President 
Washington, Secretary of War under President Jefferson, Collector of the 
Port of Boston under President Madison, and General-in-Chief of the United 
States Army under President Monroe,” and General H. A. S. Dearborn, 
Member of Congress and Adjutant-General of Massachusetts, and first Pre- 
sident of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Portraits of both of 
these persons ornament the pamphlet. 


MARYLAND IN THE Beotnntna: A Brief submitted to the Historical and 
Political Science Association of Johns Hopkins University, by Edward D. 
Neill. Baltimore, 1884. 8vo. pp. 54.—This little pamphlet comprises an 
account of the Maryland Charter and the early colonists, followed by detailed 
sketches of Thomas Cornwallis and Jerome Hawley, the first Commissioners, 
Justinian Snow, Heury Fleet, and George Evelyn, and concluding with a 
presentation of the author’s views (expressed in a preceding volume of this 
MaGaAzINeE) as to the religious character of the colony. 


BrocrapuicaL Sxeten or Enocn Lona, an Illinois Pioneer. By Harvey 
Reid. Chicago, 1884. 8vo. pp. 134.—This book constitutes Volume II. of 
the Chicago Historical Society’s Collection, and is adorned with a portrait 
of the subject, who was born in Hopkinton, N. H., in 1790, and removed to 
Illinois, residing at Upper Alton and Galena, and died at Sabula, Iowa, in 
1881. He was brother to Colonel Stephen Harriman Long and Major 
George Washington Long, of the United States Army. 


Earty Inptan History on tHe Susquenanna. By Abraham L. Guss, 
A.M. Harrisburg, 1883. 8vo. pp. 32. This little pamphlet is a reprint 
of articles which appeared in the Historical Register, vol. i., Nos. 3 and 4. 
It opens with an account of writings referring to Susquehanna, particularly 
Captain John Smith’s Generall Historie and True Relation, and proceeds 
to speak of Captain Smith’s visit to the Susquehannocks, giving interesting 
descriptions of the Susquehanna towns and their inhabitants. The latter 
are declared to be not of Algonquin but of Iroquois stock, an opinion sanc- 
tioned by the superior judgment of Dr. John Gilmary Shea, and other modern 
writers. ‘lhe pamphlet concludes with a long analysis of the meaning of 
the name “ Susquehannocks,” which the writer would translate “ Brook- 
stream-land-ers,” or “ Spring-water-stream-region people,” identifying them 
with the Minquas of the Dutch and Swedes, a name which signifies “ Springs 
people.” 





Queries. 


McKeran.—Information is desired by the undersigned relative to the chil- 
dren of Thomas McKean (Governor of Pennsylvania), and his wife, Sarah 
Armitage. Also of the parents of Sarah Armitage, with names of their chil- 
dren. ¥. mee 


Desvuc.—Information is desired as to the religion of Peter Debuc, who 
died in Philadelphia in October, 1693. M. L. J. G. 
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Patmer.— George Palmer, Sen., of London, purchased of the Proprietary, 
“on or before the year 1683,” 5000 acres of land in the Province of Penn- 
sylvania. He came to America that year, “his family consisting of a wife 
and five children, viz., four sons and a daughter.” On the 4th of September, 
1693, he made his will, leaving his estate to his wife and children. ‘The 
daughter and a son Thomas died before the father, and their shares were 
vested in the eldest son, George Palmer, Jr. What were the names of the 
remaining sons? E. 


Cuor.ry’s Hovusr.—May I ask for information concerning an old house 
that used to stand out on Ridge Avenue, between the city and Girard Col- 
lege, known as * Chorley’s House” (pronounced as if spelt Shorley)? It was 
the summer residence of Mr. Louis Bomeisler for a few years anterior, we 
think, to 1820. It was considered a handsome place, and was built upon 
sloping ground, so that the basement opeoed out upon the ground, while the 
parlor floor likewise opened out upon the hillside in the rear. I desire infor- 
mation concerning the house, its locality, its history. 


Reply. 


Cuortey’s House (above).—In reply to the query indicated, I would say 
that the place was known as Green Hill. It belonged to a Mr. Stiles, and was 
situated opposite Francisville fronting on Ridge Road, and extending from 
Broad Street (or near there) to say the present Seventeenth Street, and run- 
ning north to Thompson or Master Street as at present located. The house, 
a rather stately mansion, stood back from Ridge Road on the top of a small 
hill, with a piazza fronting the Road, and windows or casements in the par- 
lor and other rooms running to the floor. A short distance off was the farm 
house, occupied by a Mr. Chorley and wife, who rented the farm, and kept a 
dairy. Mrs. Chorley was a very large, fat woman, and had a market stand 
beneath the old arches of the old Court House at Second and Market Streets, 
where she sold her milk, cream, curds and whey, and also cream cheeses, for 
which she was very celebrated. My father was a regular customer of hers 
for these cheeses, and I for curds and whey. When Mr. Swan, our relative 
from England, first arrived, he rented the Mansion House, and lived there 
some time, and often on a Sunday afternoon, we would walk out there and 
spend the day. I enjoyed the visits very much. 

‘The property was afterwards sold to a party of speculators, one of whom 
I think was Andrew D. Cash, who purposed to open streets through the 
farm, and sell the lots off in large plots, that an attractive spot might be 
presented to those who wished to build suburban villas, and J understood at 
the time that a part of the conditions of the purchase was that Mr. Stiles 
should build a handsome house close by, to induce others to follow his foot- 
steps. This he did, and the marble house on Broad Street, close by, now 
owned and enlarged lately by Mr. Harrah, is the house he built. The prin- 
cipal street run through the farm was Girard Avenue, and the handsome 
lots, etc., now there are part of the Green Hill estate. If the place was 
called “ Chorley Farm,” it was simply owing to the tenant occupying it of 
that name. The real name, as you can perceive by looking at any old map, 
was Green Hill. There is also a street, running east aud west, now cut 
through, called Stiles Street. J.N.S. 
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